








LADIES’ RE 


PENCILINGS AND PORTRAITS OF FEMALE 
CHARACTER. 


CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTES OF LADY HUNTINGDON. 
BY REV. DANIEL WISE. 


N our sketch of that noble and elect lady, the 
Countess of Huntingdon—see the March num- 
ber of the Repository—we were unable, for lack 
of space, to illustrate her characteristics by the nu- 
merous anecdotes in which her memoir abounds. 
We propose to atone for that omission in the 
present paper. 

One of the most striking features of Lady 
Huntingdon’s mind was firmness. Once resolved 
on a question of duty, she was as immovable as 

“The mountain pine, whose trusting fibers clasp 
The earth, deep rooted.” 

This decision of character was exhibited very 
early after her conversion, when she identified 
herself at once and openly with the then despised 
evangelical movement, very much to the surprise 
and mortification of her noble associates. Some 
of those proud nobles even suggested to Lord 
Huntingdon the propriety of his interposing au- 
thoritatively to check her enthusiasm. But that 
sensible nobleman wisely declined to interfere 
with ber ladyship’s conscience. He only sent for 
Bishop Benson, begging him to use his influence 
to persuade her to relax her strictness, That 
prelate obeyed the summons, and began an at- 
tempt to convict her of unnecessary zeal. But 
her ladyship, undismayed by the dignity of her 
instructor, replied with such good effect, and so 
plied him with entreaties to increase the fidelity 
of his own ministrations, that his temper became 
ruffled. Rising to depart he said, “I bitterly re- 
gtet having ordained George Whitefield, whose 
influence has wrought this strange change in your 
ladyship.” 

Without stopping to correct his lordship’s mis- 
take with respect to Whitefield’s share in her 
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conversion, Lady Huntingdon replied, “My Lord, 
mark my words: when you are on your dying 
bed, that will be one of the few ordinations you 
will reflect upon with complacence.” 

After this display of firmness, her friends do 
not appear to have made any attempt to divert 
her from her chosen course. Her decision was 
such as to leave them no ground to hope for 
success. 

A somewhat laughable instance of her powers 
of perseverance is recorded by her biographer. 
Her ladyship and some other high-born dames 
were anxious to hear a certain debate in the 
house of lords. Their lordships, however, passed 
an order to exclude ladies from the galleries. 
Nothing daunted, her ladyship, accompanied by 
several of the first peeresses of the realm, pre- 
sented herself at the door of the house of lords 
at a very early hour and requested admission. 

“The Chancellor,” said the door-keeper, “has 
left an order forbidding the admission of ladies.” 

“ Pish!” exclaimed the Duchess of Queensbury, 
“the Chancellor is ill-bred. Allow us to pass up 
stairs.” But the keeper’s orders were imperious 
and he stoutly refused. The Duchess said, “We 
ara determined to go in in spite of the Chancel- 
lor and the whole house.” 

This answer, being sent to the peers, they re- 
solved that the doors should be kept closed so 
long as the ladies remained. Still the peeresses 
would not yield. They remained thumping at 
the door from nine in the morning till five in the 
afternoon. At length they ceased knocking, and 
the Chancellor, judging from the silence that they 
were gone, ordered the doors opened. This was 
no sooner done than their ladyships rushed in, 
pushed aside their competitors, and took posses- 
sion of the galleries, where they remained till 
after eleven o’clock, when the house rose. La- 
dies who could thus persist in their purpose, 
were, beyond all question, amply endowed with 
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' will and perseverance. The indomitable spirit 
which kept Lady Huntingdon among those coro- 
neted amazons through the long hours of that 
weary day, when consecrated to the noble pur- 
_ poses of the Gospel, became one of the principal 
sources of her power. The reader may see it 
finely illustrated in the following anecdote: 

Dr. Cornwallis, Archbishop of Canterbury, had 

outraged the religious sentiment of society by 
giving several large balls and convivial routs in 
his palace. His lady, too, had acquired an unen- 
| viable celebrity for her gayety, her love of fash- 
ionable life, the splendor of her equipage, and 
| the magnificence of her entertainments. These 
| glaring inconsistencies had attracted much notice, 
| and occasioned much scandal. The cause of re- 
ligion was wounded in the house of its professed 
| friends. 
Grieved at the conduct of the Archbishop and 
| moved by zeal for God, her ladyship obtained an 
audience with his grace of Canterbury, and mod- 
| estly but firmly remonstrated against the fashion- 
able frivolities of himself and his lady. Instead 
| of thanking the Countess for her delicate rebuke, 
the Archbishop was violently angry. His lady 
was still more angry, and she avenged herself by 
| casting floods of ridicule upon the Countess in 
fashionable circles. They continued their follies, 
and the popularity of the prelate suffered more 
severely than ever. 

Having taken the matter in hand her ladyship 
was not easily foiled. She remonstrated a second 
| time, through a relative of the prelate, but with 
| no better effect. His grace rewarded her endeav- 
ors by ungraciously pronouncing her a hypocrite. 
| till being determined to reach the haughty 

Archbishop, Lady Huntingdon sought and ob- 
| tained a private audience with the King of Eng- 
| land. She was received at the palace with every 
mark of respect by King George III and his con- 
sort, Queen Charlotte. After hearing her state- 
| ments respecting his grace of Canterbury, his 
Majesty, with marked emotion in his words and 
manner, replied, “Madam, the feelings you have 
discovered and the conduct you have adopted on 
this occasion are highly creditable to you. The 
Archbishop’s behavior has been slightly hinted to 
me already; but now that I have a certainty of 
his proceedings aud most ungracious conduct to- 
ward your ladyship, after your trouble in remon- 
strating with him, I shall interpose my authority 
and see what that will do toward reforming such 
indecent practices.” 

The result of this singular interview was an 
admonitory letter from the King, to which, we 
presume, the fashionable Archbishop paid more 





respect than to the remonstrances of the pious 
Countess. 

Lady Huntingdon’s conversation and manners 
made a very favorable impression on the royal 
pair. The King discoursed very familiarly with 
her for upward of an hour. In the course of 
conversation he related an anecdote of a certain 
Church dignitary who had complained of the 
disturbances created by some of her ladyship’s 
students. “Make bishops of them—make bish- 
ops of them,’ was the King’s reply. “That 
might be done,” rejoined the prelate, “but please 
your Majesty we can not make a bishop of Lady 
Huntingdon.” “Well, well,” said the King, “see 
if you can not imitate the zeal of these men.” 
At this point the Queen interposed and said to 
the prelate, “As for her ladyship, you can not 
make a bishop of her ’tis true; it would be a 
lucky circumstance if you could, for she pute you 
all to shame.” This remark angered the prelate, 
and he made a reply which so displeased the 
King that he retorted with warmth, “I wish there 
was a Lady Huntingdon in every parish.” His 
Majesty then withdrew, and the mortified digni- 
tary never afterward appeared at court. 

Some time after this affair Lady Huntingdon 
was made the subject of conversation in a court 
circle, at which their majesties were present. A 
certain marchioness described the visit of Lady 
Huntingdon to the Archbishop’s palace, pro- 
nounced it an impertinency, and gave it as her 
opinion that her ladyship was insane. When she 
had concluded her tirade, the Queen very much 
astonished her by observing, “I have lately de- 
rived much pleasure in the society of Lady Hunt- 
ingdon. I consider her a very sensible and a 
very good woman.” 

This encomium from royal lips threw the cha- 
grined marchioness into a very unpleasant position 
before the court. She became confused and was 
about to retire when the King, taking her very 
kindly by the hand, asked her, “ Pray, madam, 
are you acquainted with Lady Huntingdon?” 

“No, sir,’ replied the mortified lady. 

“Have you ever been in company with her?” 

“ Never.” 

“Then,” said his Majesty, “never form your 
opinion of any one from the ill-natured remarks 
and censures of others. Judge for yourself; and 
you have my leave to tell every lady how highly 
I think of Lady Huntingdon.” 

This anecdote illustrates Lady Huntingdon’s 
power to impress other minds, and to attach those 
who came into her presence to her person. Fa- 
miliar as were the King and Queen of England 
with the talents, dignity, and courtly manners of 
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| the aristocracy, it was not an easy matter for a 
| comparative stranger to win their respect and 
| confidence so entirely as to secure their advocacy 
| in opposition to the ruling sentiment of the court. 
| Yet in one brief interview of an hour's length 
| Lady Huntingdon did this most effectually. A 
more significant proof of the dignity and propri- 
ety of her manners, of her conversational skill, 
' and of her mental superiority, could hardly be 
demanded. This whole affair shows how brill- 
iant might have been her reign in the courts of 
fashion and royalty, had she not preferred the 
service of Jesus to the splendid follies of aristo- 
' cratic halls and royal palaces. 

Lady Huntingdon exhibited the strength of her 
character by the courage she displayed in pres- 
ence of the ungodly nooles, whom she invited to 
the meetings held at her residence for their special 
" benefit. Notwithstanding the haughty insolence 
of manner, the unconcealed contempt for what 
they considered her fanaticism, she never shrank 
from doing what she regarded as her duty. Su- 
perior to the scorn of men, her soul felt no wound 
when her proud auditors directed their sharpest 
arrows of satire and ridicule upon her, as they 
often did. On one occasion, when her parlor was 
filled with persons of the highest distinction, her 
ladyship offered a vocal prayer, as was her fre- 
quent practice in those assemblies. Her intona- 
tion was somewhat strange, her cadence uncom- 
mon, and her critics called it a “drawling Meth- 
odist prayer.” Among her auditors was a Miss 
Ford, afterward Lady Thickness, a lady of re- 
markable abilities and very highly educated, but 
quite eccentric withal. Unused to Lady Hunt- 
ingdon’s manner, and forgetful of the laws of good 
breeding, this lady tittered aloud. But her lady- 
ship received the insult with so much quietness, 
and bore herself with such pious dignity, that 
some of the nobles present interfered and com- 
pelled the offending Miss to apologize for her 
rudeness. Snch exhibitions of enmity to the 
cross were not unfrequent at her ladyship’s meet- 
ings; yet they never either disturbed her peace 
or cooled her zeal. A strong mind, sustained by 
divine communion, enabled her to stand in calm 
superiority amidst her fashionable mockers. 

The Countess maintained the same superiority 
over irreligious mind in private personal inter- 
course, as in social or public gatherings. Among 
many others Lord Chancellor Thurlow acknowl- 
edged the uncommon greatness of her character. 
Having sought an interview with her ladyship at 
| Bath, he undertook to dazzle and confound her 
by the splendor of his varied talents. In this he 
_ signally failed. Her ladyship’s unaffected sim- 





plicity disarmed him; her vigorous and intelligent 
conversation astonished him; while her faithful 
rebukes of his habitual profanity partially re- 
formed him. She gained so much influence over 
him that his associates began to indulge jocular 
predictions of his speedy conversion to all her 
opinions. Unfortunately those predictions were 
never realized. But the fact of her ladyship’s 
influence over such a man ic another proof of the 
strength of her intellect and the power of her 
character. 

Lady Huntingdon’s efforts to win the British 
nobility to Christ were not wholly abortive. 
Quite a number of “elect ladies” received the 
truth; many high-born gentlemen were power- 
fully impressed; a few became devotedly pious 
men. Among the latter were the Earls of Bu- 
chan, father and son. The elder Earl was intro- 
duced to her ladyship’s circle at Bath. He soon 
became a witness for Christ and a regular attend- 
ant at the Countess’s chapel, where he enjoyed 
the ministry of Whitefield, Wesley, Romaine, 
Fletcher, and others. Shortly after his conver- 
sion he died a most triumphant death. Lady 
Huntingdon visited him during his sickness, at 
his particular request. Looking at her with an 
almost seraphic animation in his noble features, 
he said, “I have no foundation of hope whatever 
but in the sacrifice of the Son of God. I have 
no where else to look—nothing else to depend 
upon for eternal life, and my confidence in HIM is 
as firm asa rock!” His last words were, “Come, 
Holy Ghost! Come, Holy Ghost! Happy, happy, 
happy!” 

The young Earl, his son, caught the mantle of 
his dying father; made a public avowal of his 
faith in Christ; acted in concert with the evangel- 
ic movement of that interesting period; “stood 
impregnable as a rock”’ in the midst of court wits 
and literary infidels; “defied all the sneers of 
court; dared to be singularly good;” and, after a 
long life mostly spent in literary retirement, passed 
quietly away to exchange his earthly coronet for 
a heavenly crown. These distinguished converts 
were a source of great joy to the spirit of the 
pious Lady Huntingdon, who constantly groaned 
in spirit for the conversion of the British nobility. 

The humility of this excellent lady was as con- 
spicuous as her zeal, She counted her title, high 
connections, and wealth as “dross” in compari- 
son with the cross of Christ. She valued per- 
sons of low estate and sought their welfare as 
zealously as she did that of her peers. It was 
her custom, when in the country, to spend part 
of every day conversing with the laborers on her 
estate. She spoke one day with a mason, who 
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was repairing the garden wall, beseeching him to 
take thought for his soul. Some years afterward 
she spoke to another workman, saying, “ Thomas, 
I fear you never pray, nor look to Christ for sal- 
vation.” 

“Your ladyship is mistaken,” replied the man. 
“I heard what passed between you and James 
some years ago, and the word you designed for 


| him took effect on me.’ 





' tion, topics, launchers, etc.” 


“How did you hear it, Thomas?’ asked the 
Countess with pleasing surprise depicted on her 
countenance. 

“JT heard it on the other side of the garden 
through a hole in the wall, and shall never forget 
the impression I received,” replied the man. 

When the weary weight of eighty-four years 
pressed heavily upon her, this illustrious woman 
sat pale and tremulous in her easy chair, looking, 
now at the past of her busy life, and anon at the 
glorious future which lay before her. Reviewing 
her labors, sacrifices, gifts, and usefulness, she felt 
no spirit of self-gratulation stealing into her 
breast. Not a whisper of self-righteous praise 
was heard in the chamber of her sanctified mind. 
Not a thought of meritorious service awoke in 
her brain. But, bowing with reverential love at 
her heavenly Father’s feet, she remarked, “O 
who would dare to produce the best works of his 
best days before God for their own sake? What 
hope could I entertain if I did not know the 
efficacy of his blood?” 

Thus resting on the precious blood of her be- 
loved Redeemer, the Countess of Huntingdon 
passed away into “the land of souls.” 


———_o———_- 


CONVERSATION. 


“T nave been dining out,” says Mr. Wilber- 
force, in his diary, “and was then at an assembly 
at the chief baron’s. Alas! how little like a 
company of Christians!—a sort of hollow cheer- 
fulness on every countenance. I grew out of 
spirits. I had not been at pains before I went to 
fit myself for company, by a store of conversa- 
“These,” his biog- 


| rapher adds, “were certain topics carefully ar- 





| ranged before he entered into company, which 


might insensibly lead the conversation to useful 
subjects. His first great object was to make 
it a direct instrument of good; and he was able 
to introduce serious subjects with a cheerful grav- 
ity, and to pass from them by a natural transition, 
before attention flagged. He was also watchful 
to draw forth from all he met their own special 
information. This desire to make society useful 
saved him from engrossing the conversation.’’ 





ONLY A MISTAKE. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“"T\HERE! good-by, mother, don’t cry now; 

see how brave I am. Give me one more 
kiss,” and the speaker held up a pair of lips, 
bright as a half-blown May rose, to the trembling 
ones that bent over her. 

“Good-by, daughter,” said the mother, with an 
unsuccessful effort to steady her voice. “Be a 
good girl, and don’t forget to say your prayers 
every night. O God!” continued the poor wo- 
man, clasping her hands while the tears sprang 
anew down her faded cheeks, “remember she is 
fatherless, and deal very tenderly with her!’ 

“Yes, I’ll recollect and be a good girl, mother; 
and now don’t feel bad or lonesome when I am 
gone,” and the blue eyes sparkled through tears, 
which, had you seen them, could have reminded 
you of nothing in the world but mountain violets 
filled with morning dew. “It won’t be a great 
while, you know—” 

“Come, come, ma’am, five minutes behind the 
time already,” called out the rough voice of the 
stage-driver at the door. 

“Yes, ’ll be there in a moment. Just one 
kiss, Arty—a good, long one—cause sister’s going 
@ great way off,” and bending down to the won- 
dering child the young girl laid her last kiss on 
his forehead and then hurried from the room. 

Poor child! she had a brave heart, but it gave 
way just as soon as she took her seat in the cor- 
ner of the stage, and the driver slammed the 
door back, as drivers always will, entirely oblivi- 
ous of one’s feelings. She dropped her green 
vail over her face, and had not the courage to 
bend forward, though she knew her mother stood 
there with Arty in her arms waiting for a last look. 

Mary Crafts was going out from her home for 
the first time, and she had not realized the 
mournful meaning of those words till that mo- 
ment; but now as her thoughts wandered down 
the sunny quiet of her country life her heart 
grew very heavy, and the new path she was en- 
tering looked cold, and dark, and strange, O, so 
very strange. 

Her history was a common one and so ab- 
solved from all startling adventure and denouement 
that a few words can epitomize it. 

Mary’s father was a New England farmer, not 
a rich one; but during his life he had filled his 
cottage home with all the comforts that the deli- 
cate health of his wife and their child demanded. 
At last another one, the little Arthur, with his 


father’s black hair and roguish eyes, came to | 
gladden their dwelling. But it seemed one new — 
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life had woke up in the cottage only that another 
might go out from it, for Arthur’s days were 
weaving up inte six months when his father sick- 
ened and died. 

He was a good-natured, kind-hearted man— 
farmer Crafts—without an enemy in the world, 
but sadly deficient in that practical foresight and 
energy which is so prominent a characteristic of 
his countrymen. 

The broken-hearted wife and mother woke up 
from the agony of that bereavement to learn that 
her home, with the half acre of land which sur- 
rounded it, was all that her husband had left to 
her and her children. For two years they strug- 
gled on, then a situation presented itself, which 
Mary, now in the dawn of her seventeenth sum- 
mer, was compelled to accept. 

It was that of a sort of upper domestic in the 
family of a rich widow some twenty miles from 
the young girl’s home; and so, reader, we have 
brought her to you, just as she is leaving it. 

I wonder if you can understand all the suffer- 
ing—all the sinking of heart and sickening of 
the future, which the girl underwent in the next 
half hour; for if not, my telling you will not 
help the matter. 

But she drew her vail aside before the tears 
were dried on her cheeks, and looked out as the 
stage rattled over the hill. There was the red 
school-house and the gray church, with the 
creepers running up its sides, and behind these 
were the mulberry-trees and barberry bushes, 
where she had passed so many of the bright 
afternoons of her childhood, while farther be- 
yond she could catch a glimpse, only a glimpse, 
for the trees were many and her eyes were dim, 
of the little red chimney, with its curl of smoke, 
which was perched on the gable roof of her 
home. 

And then there came another flow of tears— 
poor Mary! 

But at last the little coward heart grew stronger, 
and Hope, that artiste with coloring brighter than 
Rubens and conceptions more gorgeous than 
Raphael, began to fill up the future with her pic- 
tures. 


“In three months,” mentally said Mary, “I 
shall have earned twenty dollars, and then I can 
return home and pass a week; and I will take 
mamma a new dress and a straw bonnet, and 
Arty a new cap with a tassel, and a little plaid 
coat with brass buttons. How tickled he will 
be with it! It’ll be worth the three months’ ab- 
sence to see him strut about when he gets 
them on.” 

“O dear! I wonder if Mrs. Hughes will like 


me; if she will smile when I get there, and say, 
‘My child! and see that I am not like a com- 
mon servant and must not be treated like one,” 
and so Mary sat between the passengers and 
dreamed bright dreams, over which drifted occa- 
sionally little heart-mists of timidity and fore- 
boding. Alas! poor Mary! 
« * * * * 

Two months had gone by. They had been 
bright and brief ones to Mary Crafts, for her new 
home was a very pleasant one. 

It was a large old house full of gables and 
angles, in front of which stood a half dozen 
pine-trees, whose branches made a low, solemn 
underswell of music round the great dwelling 
every night. 

Mary loved those old pine-trees, for there was 
a vein of poetry in her glad, sunshiny nature; 
and when her light duties were done she liked to 
go out, and, sitting under the trees, listen to the 
deep, mournful psalm rolling along the keys, 
which that master musician—the wind—was 
striking. 

Mrs. Hughes was very kind to Mary, though a 
little cold and stately, and never said, “ My child!” 
still she had her sit with her every afternoon and 
eat at the table when there was no company, and 
did not treat her at all like a “common servant.” 

“Mary,” said Mrs. Hughes one morning at the 
expiration of those two months, “I am expecting 
my brother and his family from New York to 
visit us. They will probably be here to-morrow, 
and will occupy the north chamber. I wish you 
to open the windows and dust the chairs and 
bedstead. Here are the keys to the bureau. In 
the upper drawer you will find a box containing 
a small roll of bank bills and a miniature of my 
brother; I wish to wear it to-morrow. When you 
come down bring me the miniature, and be sure 
you lock the drawer as well as the door. You 
are the only one beside myself who has entered 
the room for a year.” 

And pleased with this proof of Mrs. Hughes’s 
confidence, Mary received the keys and went up 
stairs humming a sweet tune and thinking of her 
mother and Arty. 

The chairs and bedstead had been carefully 
dusted, and Mary stood at the drawer looking at 
the miniature of Mrs. Hughes’s brother and ad- 
miring the rich setting. 

It was a bright June morning, and suddenly 
the wind that had been rumpling the meadow 
grass and scampering through the wheat, throw- 
ing it up till it looked like white lines of foam 
in the distance, struck up a chant in the pine- 





trees. 
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It came through the open window in the next 
room and reached Mary as she stood by the bu- 
reau. The miniature was hastily dropped in the 
open drawer, the box left unclosed, while Mary 
hurried eagerly to the next room. 

I wish you could have seen her as she stood 
there, her head leaned half out of the window, 
and the wind blowing the brown hair about her 
face. It was a fair vision, and if you have au 
artist soul it would have lithographed itself 
there, as, alas! my pen never can do it. The 
rosy cheeks, the blue, sparkling eyes, the happy 
smile dimpling the parted lipp—O Mary! Mary! 
if they could have seen you then, surely they 
could not have believed. But my pen is playing 
truant. 

Now, any body knows that ever tried it, that 
nothing will carry off an hour or two faster than 
listening, in a half dreamy and wholly forgetful 
mood, to the slow magnetizing murmur of wind 
among pine-trees. 

Mary had no idea she had stood at the window 
more than five or ten minutes, but she had three 
quarters of an hour. She returned to the bureau, 
hastily seized the miniature, locked the drawer 
and then the door, and hurried down stairs. 

* * 7 * * 

“Close the door and come here, Mary.” Mrs. 
Hughes’s voice was so grave and stern that Mary 
looked up inquiringly, and the bloom of her 
cheek was perceptibly lessened as she approached 
her mistress. 

“T had occasion to go to my drawer in the 
north chamber this morning, and I made the dis- 
covery that the roll of bank bills which I left 
there had disappeared. Do you know any thing 
about them?” 

“T—I, Mrs. Hughes; how should I know any 
thing about them! O surely you do not, you can 
not think—” Mary’s white lips could not com- 
plete the sentence, but shaking in every limb she 
sank into the nearest chair. 

Seeing, as she honestly believed, only fresh 
evidence of guilt in the girl’s wild glance and 
pallid face, Mrs. Hughes answered, fastening her 
eyes sternly upon her, “Mary, you know I am 
not to be trifled with. That box, to which you 
alone had access, contained three hundred dol- 
lars, which have disappeared. It is not possible 
that any other person can have removed them. 
I find I have trusted you only to be deceived. 

“For the sake of your mother, however, if 
you will restore the money I will send you home 
and conceal the matter; otherwise I shall go im- 
mediately to my brother and inform him of your 
crime.” 





“But I haven’t-the money. O believe me, be- 
lieve me, Mrs. Hughes, I would sooner have died 
than taken it—” 

“Mary, none of this acting,” sternly inter- 
rupted the lady as she drew away the folds of 
her dress from the hands that had clasped it so 
entreatingly. 

“T am not to be tampered with in this manner, 
and as you do not choose to acknowledge you are 
a thief, I shall immediately put my threat in ex- 
ecution and you must abide the consequences.” 

And that word of shame fell into the little cow- 
ard heart of Mary Crafts like a blow that strikes 
out all the strength, and light, and hope of one’s 
life. She did not turn though, she only sank 
down upon the floor with a low groan and cov- 
ered her face with her hands. 

Now, Mrs. Hughes was, in reality, a good and 
kind woman, but she had not that discriminating 
knowledge of human nature which, after all, is 
more an intuition than any thing else; and, like 
all other persons who are deficient in this faculty, 
she had, during her life, been flagrantly deceived 
in those whom she had trusted. This had tended 
to make her somewhat severe and suspicious of 
her kind. But her childless, widowed heart had 
been strangely won by the gentle sweetness of 
Mary, and she had of late even entertained 
thoughts of adopting her into the place of the 
daughter God had taken from her. 

And now to think how she had been deceived! 
The widow’s feelings hardened doubly toward 
the poor girl when she thought of this. Still, 
when Mrs. Hughes’s hand was laid upon the 
door-knob, she glanced at the drooping form by 
the sofa, and there was something of hopeless 
anguish in the whole posture which smote her 
heart. 

She turned, walked back, and laying her hand 
on the girl’s shoulders said earnestly, entreat- 
ingly, “Mary, it is not too late yet. Tell me 
what you have done with the money and I prom- 
ise you not to reveal a word of this to a human 
being. For your own sake do it, Mary.” 

And Mary lifted her white face from her knees 
and answered, “Mrs. Hughes, I never touched 
that money; God in heaven hears me, I never 
touched it.” 

She spoke quietly then, for the shock had al- 
most bewildered her senses, and amazed at her 
“sullen hardness,” as she mentally termed it, 
Mrs. Hughes went out and told her brother. 

*Squire Harding was a coarse, blustering sort 
of man, well meaning enough, but with a strong 
love for petty conspicuousness, and a double por- 
tion of his sister’s obtuseness in penetrating char- 
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acter. His profession, too—he was a lawyer— 
had brought him in frequent intercourse with the 
lowest exhibitions of human nature, and he had 
witnessed so much guilt and audacity united to 
so much apparent innocence and honesty, that he 
“was proof,” as he termed it, against all the 
“stage acting” of the watch-house and court 
room. 

I do not love to dwell upon his interview with 
Mary. He met her in the full belief that she 
had stolen and secreted the money, and nothing 
short of ocular demonstration would have altered 
his opinion. 

In vain she wildly asserted her innocence and 
prayed him to have mercy upon her, In vain 
she related all that had transpired that morning 
in the chamber, and how she had left it to hearken 
to the wind moaning among the pines. 

“Stuff and nonsense,” sneered the unpoetical 
’squire. “Come, young woman, have done with 
this acting or I’ll have an officer after you, and 
you'll be lodged in the county jail before night, 
that you will.” 

Mary did not answer him, she only sank down, 
weak and tearless, upon the floor. And the 
’squire, rendered still more irascible by Mary’s 
obstinacy, went out, and before his sister compre- 
hended his intention, he executed his threat. 

“No, William, bad as she is she shall not go 
to jail; I will lose half my fortune first. Send 
the officer away and the girl shall go home to- 
night to her mother,” pleaded Mrs. Hughes with 
tears in her eyes. 

“Nonsense, Myra, on this womanishness,” 
bluntly answered the ’squire. “One night’s ex- 
perience up there will bring the girl to her senses, 
and she’ll acknowledge the whole to-morrow 
morning. I’ve had plenty of just such cases he- 
fore, and I tell you there’s nothing like scaring 
them a little. 

“Of course there’s no proof that she took it, 
and I s’pose it would be a hard case to get her 
into prison, though a term there is just what she 
needs. 

“ At any rate, I’ll pledge you my word to have 
her out to-morrow or the next day. I under 
stand all the quibbles of law, and it’ll be an easy 
matter to do this and save her good name into 


the bargain, which, without legally proving her 


innocence, would not be so easy now the officer is 
here. 

“T only want to frighten her into acknowledg- 
ing where she’s secreted the money, that’s all, 
and she’ll tell us as soon as she comes out, you 
may depend upon that.” 

The reasoning seemed plausible, and the ’squire 





had a remarkable faculty of talking people over 
to his opinion. 

Mrs. Hughes was very indignant with Mary, 
but she was quite reluctant to take these extreme 
measures. Her feelings, too, pleaded strongly 
against the ’squire’s reasoning, but at last his 
loud talking prevailed. 

“Well, if I must consent I must,” at length 
ungraciously concluded the lady. “But have the 
matter over quick as possible, for I had about as 
lief go to jail myself as send the girl there.” 

* * * * * 

“My child! my child! what have you done 
with my child?” 

Mrs. Hughes knew at once it was Mary’s 
mother that stood before her, though she had 
never seen her. It would have been difficult to 
say which face was the palest, the mother’s or 
the mistress, as they confronted each other; but 
there was a look of suffering and haggard eager- 
ness in the features of the former that you could 
not misinterpret. 

“What have you done with my child?” she 
cried out again in tones which would have melted 
the stoutest heart. “They tell me you have car- 
ried her to jail—my gentle, timid, loving Mary— 
carried her to jail! why didn’t her dead father 
rise up from his grave to defend her, when in 
her life he never let the rough winds visit the 
head of his darling! O, Mrs. Hughes, you knew 
she was fatherless, and you promised to be a 
friend to her; and you took her—her who never 
had a harsh word in her own home, and you ac- 
cused her of a crime she never would so much 
as thought of, and you sent her, my child, to jail, 
and there she passed the long night with nobody 
to whisper a kind word in her ear—she who was 
so tender, so afraid of the dark. God will hold 
you responsible for the wrong you have done to 
my child.” 

And Mrs. Hughes wondered if Mary, with that 
crime on her soul, felt more like a culprit than 
she did at that moment. 

* * * * * 

Mrs. Crafts went to her daughter, but the meet- 
ing between them was one of those scenes that 
can never be written. 

Poor, broken-hearted Mary! the bright, pretty, 
merry-hearted Mary of the day before, she 
seemed hardly to believe that even her mother 
could think her innocent. 

But when that mother folded her arms around 
her, and called her her “dear, innocent child,” 
she looked up between her sobs and whispered, 
“You knew your Mary wouldn’t take the money, 
didn’t you?” 
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They were the first tears she had shed since 
they carried her there. 

The next day Mary was released. There was 
no proof that she had stolen the money, and as 
the matter was not prosecuted farther, it was be- 
lieved that Mrs. Hughes was satisfied that she 
was innocent, and her character was saved from 
public opprobrium. 

Of course, in the opinion of the ‘squire and 
his sister, she was still guilty; but, to use the 
words of the latter, “if every dollar of the three 
hundred had been a thousand, she would rather 
it should go than endure the suffering which the 
last two days had brought her.” 

So Mary and her mother went home. They 
had a short interview with Mrs. Hughes, but it 
was very painful on both sides; for each felt they 
had been wronged by the other. Mrs. Hughes 
still entertained a hope that, now she had spared 
Mary’s good name from reproach, she would ac- 
knowledge her crime; and when the girl vehe- 
mently asserted her innocence at the last moment, 
the lady replied coldly, “ Well, Mary, it is use- 
less now to say any thing more about the matter,” 
and with a brief “good-by” she left them. 

* * * * 

A week had passed. It was a fair July morn- 
ing, and the wind came down cool and fragrant 
from the distant mountains, and murmured its 
low, summer rhymes through the clover and the 
ripening rye-fields. 

Squire Harding and Mrs. Hughes, won by the 
rare beauty of the morning, were strolling over 
t.° grounds, while the children of the former— 
two merry-hearted boys—sported gleefully around 
them. 

The ’squire was a widower, and he was wealthy 
and indulgent to his children; so when the elder 
of these espied two half-ripened peaches on a 
tree that stood near the house, he forthwith made 
known his intention of procuring them. 

“Well, Albert, now let your aunt and me see 
what sort of a squirrel feat you can perform,” 
said the fond father as his son prepared to ascend 
the tree. 

Stimulated on one hand by the fruit, whose 
rich, golden coloring lay in beautiful contrast to 
the dark slender leaves, and on the other by the 
loving eyes of the trio that watched his progress, 
the boy was not long in ascending the tree. 

“See, papa, aunt Myra, Willie, all of you, how 
high I am,” said the child, gleefully shaking the 
branches over their heads. 

Something suddenly fell at the feet of Mrs. 
Hughes. She picked it up. It was a smal roll 
of bills. She recognized them in » moment. 


* 





“William!” gasped the lady, catching hold of 
her brother’s arm, “Mary Crafts was innocent. 
Here is the money. O God! forgive us all for 
the fearful wrong we have done her!” 

They saw it all then—how Mary’s story was 
corroborated by witnesses that could not lie—saw 
how, when she was listening to the murmur of 
the pines,a quick gust of wind had come and 
carried up in its strong arms the light roll of bills 
among the branches; for these brushed the win- 
dow by the side of which the bureau stood. “O 
that poor, poor girl!’ said Mrs. Hughes as her 
tears dropped unheeded upon the roll of bills. 

“Well, come, Myra, don’t feel so bad about it,’ 
said the ’squire, who was, in reality, as I said, a 
well-meaning man. “I was more to blame than 
you, but it can’t be helped now. We'll go down 
to the girl’s and make all the acknowledgment 
and reparation in our power. I'll have the car- 
riage ready in less than ten minutes,” and the 
’squire hurried away. 

* + * + . 

The carriage stopped before the little cottage, 
and Mrs. Hughes sprang out before her brother 


could assist her to alight and hurried up to the | 


house. 

Mrs. Crafts met her at the door, and her face 
grew pale with apprehension as her guest eagerly 
seized her hand and entered uninvited the little 
parlor. 

But the mother’s heart was anxious but a mo- 
ment, for her ear caught the glad words, “ Mrs. 
Crafts, we have found the money, Your child 
was innocent, and we have come to entreat her 
forgiveness.” 

“Thank God! thank God! I knew you would 
see it yet; my poor Mary!” The mother mur- 
mured the words amid sobs of joy. 

“But I must see Mary this very moment. 
Where is she?’ Mrs. Hughes looked eagerly 
around the room. 

“She is up stairs,” answered her mother. “She 
hasn’t been up to-day. Somehow she’s seemed 
so crushed and broken-spirited ever since we 
came home that I haven’t had the heart to look 
at her. It is a terrible thing to accuse the inno- 
cent, Mrs. Hughes.” 

How the lady’s heart echoed the mournful 
words as she followed the mother up stairs! 
Mary sat by the window. What a change that 
one week of suffering had wrought in the young, 
sweet face! 

She sprung up, white and trembling, as Mrs. 
Hughes hurried toward her. “Mary, my dear 
child, we have found that you were innocent. 
The money was blown into the old peach-tree. 
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We have come to pray for your forgiveness and 
to make you reparation—” 

There was a loud shriek; the joy was too sud- 
den. Mary would have fallen to the floor had 
not Mrs. Hughes caught her. 

*Squire Harding’s strong arms carried the girl 
to that bed from which she never arose. For 
four days she lay there, body and mind the vic- 
tim of a fierce brain fever, which her “much suf- 
fering” had induced. 

All that wealth or the highest medical skill 
could effect was done by night and by day. Mrs. 
Hughes watched over the sick girl, outdoing al- 
most the distracted mother that hung over her. 

The tears, too, of the stout-hearted ‘squire 
dropped like a child’s on the brow of the un- 
heeding girl as she clasped her hands and prayed 
them not to take her to jail, for it would kill her, 
indeed it would; and if she lived she should 
never be able to look her mother and Arty in the 
face again. 

And then she would eagerly repeat her former 
denial of never having touched the money, and 
shriek out that the ’squire and the officer were 
following hard after her, and they would have 
no pity—no pity—how mournfully she repeat- 
ed it! 

One day—it was just at nightfall, and the 
fading sun filled the sick room with its faint, 
golden smile—Mary opened her eyes and knew 
them all. How rejoiced they were; for they 
gathered round her bedside and repeated the 
story of the recovered money; and what promises 
were made—what a dazzling future was painted 
that sunset for the little cottage-girl! 

And she listened, and smiled quietly and 
meekly, and whispered a “God bless you” to 
them all, and then said she would turn over and 
sleep. 

Her physician was not there, but an hour later 
glad faces met him at the cottage door with the 

story of Mary’s restoration, and the sweet slum- 
ber that followed it. 

And they could not see, because it was in the 
gloaming, how his face darkened as he said hast- 
ily, “Let me go up and see her.” 

And he went to her room. Mary was indeed 
“sleeping,” but it was a sleep from which no 
physician, no love, no tears could ever awaken 
her. 

They made her a grave in a green, shady spot, 
where the wind murmured through the trees the 
stories she had loved in her lifetime; and so the 
young victim of a mistake “ waited for His coming.” 

But of the living. Nothiug which wealth and 
watchful attention could do for the mother and 











her boy was left undone; but Mrs, Crafts’s mind 
never recovered a healthful tone after Mary’s 
death, 

She lived to witness Arthur’s brilliant career 
at college—to find him honored and beloved by 
his fellow-men, but her mind was subject to sea- 
sons of melancholy which no circumstances could 
remove; and at all these times she would drop 
her face suddenly in her hands and cry out ina 
voice, whose sharp anguish those who heard it 
could never forget, “But, Mary! O Mary! how 
my heart mourns for her!” 

And now, reader, will you lay up in your heart 
the lesson that my story teaches, remembering 
“it is better the wicked go unreproved than the 
innocent suffer wrongfully?’ 


— oe 


DOMESTIC HABITS OF OUR ANCESTORS, 

RASMUS, who visited England in the early 

part of the sixteenth century, gives a curious 
description of an English interior of the better 
class. The furniture was rough; the walls un- 
plastered, but sometimes wainscoted or hung 
with tapestry; and the floors covered with rushes, 
which were not changed for months. The dogs 
and cats had free access to the eating-rooms, and 
the fragments of meat and bones were thrown to 
them, which they devoured among the rushes, 
leaving what they could not eat to rot there, with 
the draining of beer vessels and all manner of 
unmentionable abominations. There was noth- 
ing like refinement or elegance in the luxury of 
the higher ranks; the indulgences which their 
wealth permitted, consisted in rough and waste- 
ful profusion. Salt beef and strong ale constitu- 
ted the principal part of Queen Elizabeth’s break- 
fast, and similar refreshments were served to her 
in bed for supper. At a series of entertainments 
given in York by the nobility, in 1660, where 
each exhausted his invention to outdo the others, 
it was universally admitted that Lord Goring 
won the palm for the magnificence of his fancy. 
The description of this supper will give us a 
good idea of what was then thought magnificent; 
it consisted of four huge, brawny pigs, piping hot, 
bitted and harnessed, with ropes of sausages, to 
a huge pudding in a bag, which served for a 
chariot. Quite in contrast with our method of 
dress, also, was the dressing by the people a hun- 
dred or two years since. Coat sleeves at one 
time in the reign of George I fitted skin tight, 
and at another time dangled with their folds 
nearly to the ground; and waistcoats once cut so 
short as to be near the arm-pit, were at another 
time so long as to reach to the knees. 
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THE SUSQUEHANNA. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDINER. 


Fam Susquehanna, 
Whither away? 

In the lone valley 
A moment delay. 

See where the hill-tops, 
All radiant and bright, 

Don their rich mantles 
Of purple and light; 

Fair Susquehanna, 
Linger awhile, 

*Mid the rough mountains 
Sparkle and smile. 


Fair Susquehanna, 
Lovest thou not 

The flowers on thy margin? 
The cool, shady grot? 

The forester gazeth 
In wonder upon 

The blue, curling rapids 
That hurry thee on. 

The rough mountain passes 
Would bind thee in vain, 

Or check thy broad current 
Along the green plain. 


Fair Susquehanna, 
Wherefore so gay? 
Dancing so merrily 
Down the rough way? 
Look where the precipice 
Frowneth on high; 
Where its dark shadows 
Shut out the clear sky. 
Wild Susquehanna, 
How fair, ’mid the shades, 
Gleams out the white spray 
Of thy laughing cascades! 


Bright Susquehanna, 
Well may’st thou sing 
Adown the fair valley 
Of sweet Wyoming. 
Fringing thy waters, 
The dark sycamore, 
The elm, and the walnut 
Bend lovingly o’er. 
Afar in the distance, 
Soft vistas of green, 
And white, thriving villages 
Make up the scene. 


Fair Susquehanna, 
So changeful, so bright! 
Thy green wooded islets 
All sparkling with light! 
Of what art thou dreaming? 
And whither, I pray, 
So restlessly winding 
Thy tortuous way? 
Bright Susquehanna, 





Linger awhile; 
Let the rich landscape 
Thy progress beguile. 
Fair Susquehanna, 
Sweetly thy song 
Ringeth, the highlands 
And valleys among; 
Filling the clefts 
With its musical tide, 
Rousing the echoes 
That sleep by thy side. 
Sighs its own cadence 
Adown the ravine; 
Swells its full chords 
To the zenith serene. 


Proud Susquehanna, 

Less noisy, less gay, 
Onwar.’ thou’rt deep’ning 

And widening thy way; 
Broader thy bosom, 

Where, nearer the sea, 
The “blue Juniata” 

Is waiting for thee. 
Speed thee, brave river; 

But long shall we dream 
Of thee, Susquehanna— 

Beautiful stream! 


—_o—_- 


THE DESPAIRING. 


BY LUELLA OLABK. 


O, ume a blessed balm, amid 
These oft-returning tears, 

Upon my weary vision falls 
The light of earlier years! 

Reflections of that radiance rare, 
When hope and joy were new; 

And life’s long landscapes, free and fair, 
Were rising on my view. 

With eager eyes I looked far on 
Where brighter prospects lay, 

And soft, still sunshine slept undimmed 
On all the lengthened way. 

Thus on, with hopeful feet, I pressed 
To greet the coming hours; 

But now, alas! I wander back 
To find life’s fairest flowers. 


The bloom has faded from my sight; 
The light has dimmer grown; 

And all along the darkened way 
Hope’s withered leaves are strown. 

O’er many a rough and rocky round 
Life’s onward path appears; 

The landscapes, turned to weary wilds, 
Are seen through blinding tears. 
And, looking back with longing eye, 

That onward path I go; 
For there, in that old sunshine, lie 
The dearest joys I know. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE HUMAN HAIR. 


HE influence of climate on the curliness or 

non-curliness of the hair is illustrated in the 
difference in this respect between the natives of 
the north and of the south, the long lanky hair 
of the former as compared with the frizzly curls 
of the natives of Africa. Iam indebted to Dr. 
Tilt for a lock of hair from the head of a Bosje- 
man girl, fourteen years of age. It is the most 
remarkable I ever saw, consisting of minute curls 
like those of a doll, the curls being beautiful in 
themselves, but very unfit to cover the head of a 
woman of fourteen. The individual hairs are 
not deficient in length, but they are excessively 
fine. I find a similar formation and disposition 
on the head of one of my servants, a young ne- 
gro from Nubia; the hair is soft, fine, very curly, 
and gathered all over into little flocks, which 
very imperfectly cover the head; and yet his hair 
has not been cut for two years and a half, since, 
in fact, he allowed it to grow after shaving and 
the use of the tarboosh. He is now twenty years 
of age, but has neither whiskers nor beard. Mr. 
St. John, in his Thavels in the Valley of the Nile, 
remarks, “that the effect of the climate of Egypt 
upon the hair is remarkable. My own beard, 
which in Europe was soft and silky, and almost 
straight, began, immediately on my arrival at 
Alexandria, to curl, to grow crisp, strong, and 
coarse, and, before I reached Es-souan, resembled 
horse-hair to the touch, and was all disposed in 
ringlets about the chin. This is, no doubt, to be 
accounted for by the extreme dryness of the air, 
which, operating through several thousand years, 
has in the interior changed the hair of the negro 
into a kind of coarse wool.” He further says, 
that on his return to Europe, when he reached 
Malta, he had lost all his curls. 

Now, Mr. St. John, in the above paragraph, 
speaks of the hair of the negro, as other authors 
| are wont to do, as being a “coarse wool;” but, 
according to my observation, the individual hairs 
of the negro are finer than those of Europeans; 
and as respects the term wool, why, wool is hair, 
differing in nothing essential from the hair of the 
Caucasian head. I refer now to the wool of the 
sheep; but the woolly curls of the African are 
nothing less than the curls about the chin of Mr. 
St. John’s beard, when in its curliest state of 
eastern luxuriance. The existence of curliness 
causes the fine hairs to cling together and give 
rise to the production of flocks. 

A well-known and conspicuous property of the 
hair is its aptitude for assuming an electrical con- 
dition. The noisy sparkles produced by friction 





of the hair of a cat are familiar to every one, 
and are an illustration of this curious quality. 
Hair becomes negative, in reference to electricity, 
by friction; it is also a condenser and bad con- 
ductor of the electric fluid. Hence, we occasion- 
ally have an opportunity of observing the same 
luminous sparkles in human hair as in that of 
animals. Iam acquainted with a lady who is a 
great sufferer from neuralgia of the head, and 
while under the influence of the distressing pain 
of this malady, her hair becomes highly elec- 
trical, so that when she lets it down at night, each 
hair repels its neighbor, and every hair hangs sep- 
arate from the rest, giving to the entire shock a 
most remarkable appearance. Then we have, 
most of us, experienced the crackling state of our 
own hair, in dry states of the atmosphere, and 
particularly during the prevalence of easterly 
winds. 

The property of the hair of defending the 
head against heat, is curiously illustrated in the 
habits of hot climates. Mr. St. John remarks 
that it is the custom in Egypt to shave the head, 
but as a substitute for the loss of the natural cov- 
ering, “to guard the head from the heat of the 
sun, two red felt caps—called tarboosh—with an- 
other of double calico, are worn; and as the sea- 
son advances, or as we proceed further south, a 
thick handkerchief is stuffed into the crown.” 
Speaking of the Ababde and Bisharein Arabs, he 
says, they were clad “in brown sacks, without 
tarboosh or turban, trusting to their prodigious 
growth of black curly hair to defend their heads 
from the sun.” In another place, referring to a 
Nubian traveling with a laden ass, he observes: 
“His head was shaven, excepting that important 
tuft on the crown, by which the Angel of Death, 
in the last day, will bear all true believers to 
Paradise; yet he walked uncovered in the sun, 
whose heat appeared sufficient to scorch his brain 
to acinder.” Again: “It can hardly be doubted 
that the habitual exposure of the bare skull 
tends, as Herodotus has remarked, to harden it 
exceedingly; but it may possibly, at the same 
time, produce an injurious effect upon the brain. 
Dervishes, Santons, Sanyasis, Yoghis, and other 
fanatics or vagabonds found in the east, who ex- 
pose themselves in penance to the sun, if they 
were not lunatic at the outset, generally become 
so. Nature, by furnishing the head with a thick 
covering, suggests the propriety of protecting the 
brain from the effects of intense heat, and there 
are few points on which she can be disobeyed 
with impunity.” 

In considering the special functions of the hair, 
I am led to a subject to which, some years back, 
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Mr. Chadwick directed my attention; namely, the 
uses of the beard. There can be no doubt, says 
Mr. Chadwick, that the mustache is a natural 
respirator, defending the lungs against the inhala- 
tion of dust and cold; it is a defense of the 
throat and face against the cold; and it is equally 
in warm climates a protector to those parts against 
excessive heat. Mr. Chadwick was first led to 


| make these observations by seeing’ sothe black- 





smiths who wore beards, whose mustaches were 


| discolored by the quantity of iron dust which 


had accumulated among the hairs; and he 
justly inferred that, had not the dust been so 
arrested by a natural respirator, it must have 
found its way into the lungs, where it could not 
have done otherwise than be productive of evil 
consequences. Mr. Chadwick further reminds 
me of the necessity for the beard in sandy coun- 
tries, as Assyria and Egypt, and mentions the 
well-known fact, that travelers through those 
countries find it expedient, and even necessary, 
to wait till their mustaches have grown to a sufii- 
cient length to defend their mouths against the 
admission of the burning sands of the desert. 
Upon the same principle he conceives that the 
mustache would be of service to laborers in all 
dusty trades, such as millers, bakers, masons, etc.; 
in workmen employed in grinding iron and steel, 
and in travelers on dusty roads. In favor of the 
mustache as a defense against the inhalation of 
the cold air, it has been stated that persons who 
wear mustaches are less susceptible of toothache 
than others equally exposed; and that the teeth 
are less apt to decay. 

In reflecting on the purposes of the hair in the 
animal economy, we must not pass over its chem- 
ical constitution. A large quantity of carbon and 
hydrogen are by its means separated from the 
system; and, although several other organs are 
concerned in the more abundant removal of the 
same elements, yet it would not be judicious to 
deny that the comparatively trifling aid of the 
hair is, under some circumstances, of importance 
in the exact counterpoise of the manifold opera- 
tions of the animal organism. A learned French 
writer, Moreau, narrates the case of a young lady 
who was cured of mania by the cutting of her 
hair. Another relates that a Capuchin friar was 
cured of a serious disease by shaving his beard, 
and several instances are recorded in which head- 
ache has subsided on the removal of the hair. 
Vauquelin and Fourcroy have given it as their 
opinion that the hair, in conjunction with the 
other products of the skin, is capable of supply- 
ing the office of the kidneys. 

Again: it has been observed that the growth 





of the hair is unusually rapid in that disease in 


which the functions of the lungs are more or less" 
completely abrogated, namely, pulmonary con- — 


sumption; and we are but too well acquainted 
with the long silken eyelashes and long and 
streaming hair, of the sufferers from that dis- 
tressing malady. 

In a state of perfect health, the hair may be 
full, glossy, and rich in its hues, in consequence 
of the absorption from the blood of a nutritive 
juice, containing its proper proportion of oily and 
albuminous elements. In persons out of health, 
it may lose its brilliancy of hue, and become lank 
and straight from the imbibition of juices imper- 
fect in composition and ill-elaborated; while, in a 
third group, there may be a total absence of such 
nutritive juice, and the hair, as a consequence, 
looks dry, faded, and, as indeed is the case, dead. 
That these phenomena do take place in the hair, 
I have satisfied myself by frequent observations, 
and I feel also satisfied that the juices penetrate 
to the extreme point of the hair. That there 
may be circumstances which may cause a limita- 
tion in the distance to which the fluids proceed, 
is quite obvious; but these must be regarded in 
the light of modifying conditions, 

Now, if it be established that the hair is sus- 
ceptible of permeation by fluids derived from 
the blood, it follows that such fluids, being altered 
in their chemical qualities, may possess the power 
of impressing new conditions on the structure 
into which they enter. Thus, if they contain an 
excess of salts of lime, they may deposit lime in 
the tissue of the hair, and so produce a change 
in its appearance from dark to gray. But the 
mysteries of vital chemistry are unknown to 
man, and other and more extraordinary changes 
may be produced in the juices of the blood by 
sufficient causes, and then such phenomena may 
result as the sudden conversion of a part, or, in- 
deed, of the whole of the hair of the head, from 
a dark color to one of snowy whiteness. I was 
an unbeliever in the possibility of this change 
till within the last year, when an instance, which 
I shall presently narrate, and which I can not 
doubt, unexpectedly came under my notice. 

But, besides the sudden or speedy conversion 
of the entire head of hair from a dark tint to 
white, the change may be slow and partial, and 
having taken place, may either continue or re- 
turn, on a change of health, to its natural hue, 
This latter circumstance points to a curative in- 
dication, and, acting upon the suggestion, I have, 
in several instances, succeeded in restoring the 
original color to gray hair by medical means, 
The following quotation from the letter of a 
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medical friend will illustrate the kind of altera- 
tion to which I am now referring. He says: “I 
have observed my own hair to be more gray in 
the spring than in the beginning of winter, and 
that for several years past. I think that the hair 
which shoots out during the winter is white, and 
that in the summer dark, and the white hair be- 
comes dark as it grows up in the summer.” An- 
other instance, now before me, is that of a lady 
who had her head shaved in consequence of dis- 
ease of the scalp. When the hair grew, it was 
very gray, but by degrees resumed its natural 
color. I may refer also to the case of a literary 
friend, who, having had his head shaved while 
residing in Egypt, found, at the end of four 
months, when he allowed it to grow, that it was 
quite white. As growth advanced, some of the 
natural color of the hair reappeared, but it has 
since gone back, and is at present perfectly white. 

The history of the case of sudden blanching 
of the hair, to which I have above alluded, is as 
follows: A lady, now in her sixty-second year, 
had an early and long attachment for a gentle- 
man to whom she was affianced, and who, at the 
period to which I refer, was on his voyage from 
Hull to London, to complete his marriage en- 
gagement. On the morning of November 19, 
1823, a few days after the time when he had 
promised to return, a letter was put in her hands, 
which conveyed the news of his shipwreck and 
death. She instantly fell to the ground insensi- 
ble, and remained in that state for five hours. 
On the following evening her hair, which had 
previously been of a deep brown color, was ob- 
served by her sister to have become as white as 
“a cambric handkerchief.” Her eyebrows and 
eyelashes retained their natural color. 

The distress into which this poor lady was 
thrown by the sad news above related was such 
that she was unable to quit the house for six 
months. Her whole system underwent convul- 
sion; the fountain of life seemed for a time to be 
dried up, and the very color of her blood ex- 
hausted. Subsequently, the whole of the white 
hair fell off, and when another crop appeared it 
was gray, as it still remains. These details, cor- 
roborated by the sister who first perceived the 
change, were told to me, even at this distance of 
time, with a quivering lip and moistened eye. 
Her heart has beaten irregularly ever since. 

Lord Byron has recorded, in words more dura- 
ble than brass, an instance of the gradual conver- 
sion of the hair to gray: 

“My hair is gray, but not with years; 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears.” 








A lady of some literary eminence, to whom I re- 
lated the foregoing instance of sudden blanching 
of the hair, informed me that an aunt of her own 
had become gray in a few days, in consequence 
of the shock occasioned to her nervous system, 
by finding, on waking in the morning, a beloved 
sister lying dead by her side. Mary Queen of 
Scots and Marie Antoinette both became gray in 
@ short period, from grief. Sir Thomas More, we 
are told, turned gray during the night preceding 
his execution. According to Borellius, two gen- 
tlemen, the one a native of Languedoc, the other 
a Spaniard, were so violently affected, the first 
by the announcement of his condemnation to 
death, the latter by the bare thought of having 
incurred a serious punishment, that both became 
blanched in the course of a single night. The 
gravity with which Daniel Turner relates the fol- 
lowing case, which he attributes to Schenkius, is 
somewhat amusing: “Don Diego Osorius, a 
Spaniard of a noble family, being in love with a 
young lady of the court, had prevailed with her 
for a private conference, under the shady boughs 
of a tree, within the garden of the King of Spain, 
but, by the unfortunate barking of a little dog, 
their privacy was betrayed, the young gentleman 
seized by some of the king’s guard and impris- 
oned; it was capital to be found in that place, 
and therefore he was condemned to die. He was 
so terrified at the hearing of his sentence, that one 
and the same night saw the same person young 
and old, being turned gray as in those stricken 
in years. The jailer, moved at the sight, related 
the incident to King Ferdinand, as a prodigy, 
who thereupon pardoned him, saying, he had 
been sufficiently punished for his fault.” And 
again, this, from the same author: A young no- 
bleman “was cast in prison,.and on the morrow 
after, ordered to lose his head; he passed the 
night in such fearful apprehensions of death, 
that, the next day, Cxsar sitting on the tribunal, 
he appeared so unlike himself, that he was known 
to none that were present, no, not to Casar him- 
self; the comeliness and beauty of his face be- 
ing vanished, his countenance like a dead man’s, 
his hair and beard turned gray, and in all respects | 
so changed, that the emperor at first suspected 
some counterfeit was substituted in his room. 
He caused him, therefore, to be examined if he 
were the'same, and trial to be made if his hair 
and beard were not thus changed by art; but 
finding nothing counterfeit, astonished at the 
countenance and strange visage of the man, he 
was moved to pity, and mercifully gave him par- 
don for the crime he committed.” And he fol- 
lows this case with another, both being intended 
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to illustrate the force of imagination. “Some- 
what like this,” says he, “is that relation of Es- 
quire Boyle’s, who tells us, that when he was in 
the county of Cork, in Ireland, there was an 
Irish captain, who coming to deliver himself 
up to my Lord Broghil, commander of the Eng- 
lish forces in those parts, according to a pardon 
proclaimed to those Irish that were willing to 
surrender themselves and lay down their arms; 
he was casually met, with some of his followers, 
by a party of English, and intercepted, the gov- 
ernor being then absent. Upon which the poor 
captain was so apprehensive that he should be 
put to death, before my Lord’s return, that the 
very fear and anxiety of his mind quickly changed 
the color of his hair, in a peculiar manner, not 
uniformly, but interspersedly among some of his 
locks, which were perfectly turned white, the rest 
of them retaining their wonted reddish color.” 

Dr. Cassan records the case of a woman, thirty 
years of age, who, on being summoned before the 
chamber of peers to give evidence upon the trial 
of Lovel, underwent so powerful a revulsion, that 
in the course of one night the hair was com- 
pletely blanched, and a furfuracedus eruption ap- 
peared all over her head, upon her chest, and 
upon her back. Henry of Navarre, on hearing 
that the edict of Nemours was conceded, was 80 
exceedingly grieved, that in the course of a few 
hours a part of one of his mustaches whitened. 
In one person, some of the eyelashes became 
blanched from mental agitation. The writer of 
the article, Zoology, in the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana, “has known one instance of a banker 
whose hair became gray in the course of three 
days, when under much anxiety during the great 
panic of 1825; and also another gentleman who 
at his marriage, when about forty years old, had 
a dark head of hair, but on his return from his 
wedding trip, had become so completely snow- 
white, even to his eyebrows, that his friends 
almost doubted his identity.” Moreau narrates, 
that he once knew an aged man, for whom snow- 
white hair and a countenance deeply marked by 
the furrows of care inspired the respect which we 
owe to age and misfortune. “My hair,” said he, 
“ was as thou seest it now, long before the latter 
season of my life. More energetic in their effects 
than assiduous toil and lingering years, grief and 
despair, at the loss of a wife most tenderly loved, 
whitened my locks in a single night. I was not 
thirty years of age. Judge, then, the force of 
my sufferings; I still bear them in frightful re- 
membrance.” 

I am little disposed to speculate on the modus 
operandi of this change of color of the hair, but 





am content, for the present, to give a fitting place 
to the fact as it stands. The phenomenon may 
be the result of electrical action; it may be the 
consequence of a chemical alteration wrought in 
the very blood itself; or it may be a conversion 
for which the tissue of the hair is chiefly respon- 
sible. In any case the following explanation, 
offered by an eminent French chemist, Vauque- 
lin, I should feel inclined to discard, as partaking 
too largely of the coarser operations of the lab- 
oratory. “We must suppose,” says the author in 
question, “to explain the sudden change of the 
hair, that at the critical moment when Nature is 
in revolution, and when, consequently, the natu- 
ral functions are suspended or changed in nature, 
that an agent is developed in the animal economy, 
and, passing into the hair, decomposes the color- 
ing matter. This agent must be an acid.” 

The rapid blanching of the hair derives an im- 
portant illustration from the animal kingdom. 
Several of the animals which inhabit the polar 
regions are known to become white during the 
winter season, and among the most remarkable 
of these is the lemming. Sir John Ross remarks 
that, finding the lemming, like the polar hares 
which had been tamed and kept in confinement, 
preserve its usual color during the winter, he 
placed one in the open air, on the first of Febru- 
ary, when the thermometer stood at thirty de- 
grees below zero. The next morning the fur of 
the cheeks and a spot upon each shoulder, had 
become perfectly white. On the following day 
the hinder part of the body, and the flanks were 
of a dirty white hue, and at the end of a week, 
the animal was entirely white, with the excep- 
tion of a saddle-shaped patch on the middle of 
the back. No other change ensued, although the 
poor animal was kept exposed to the cold till it 
perished. When the skin was examined, the 
white hairs were found to be much longer than 
those of the unchanged patch, the blanching be- 
ing confined to that portion which exceeded in 
length the natural hairs. So that when the white 
ends were cut off, the animal appeared to have 
regained, with very little alteration, its summer 
coat and without any reduction in the length of 
ite fur. 

It is by no means uncommon to find instances 
of a gradual change of color of the hair referable 
to a particular period of suffering, as was the case 
with the grayness of Mary Queen of Scots and 
Marie Antoinette. Alibert records that after se- 
vere illness, a head of brown hair was exchanged 
for one of bright red, and in another person, from 
having been previously brown, the hair became 
deeply black. Several instances are narrated in 
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which brown hair became fair, and in an old per- 
son the white hair fell off, and was replaced by 
brown. John Weeks, who lived to the age of 
one hundred and fourteen, recovered the brown 


| hue of his hair some years before his death; and 


Sir John Siuclair reports that a Scotchman, who 
died in his one hundred and tenth year, had his 
hair restored to its original color in the latter 
years of his life. Susan Edmonds, in the ninety- 
fifth year of her age, had her hair changed to 
black; it again became gray previously to her 
death, at one hundred and five. Dr. Isoard, de- 
tailing the constitutional peculiarities of a par- 
ticular family, observes, with regard to one of its 
members, a young lady of seventeen, deaf and 


, dumb from birth, that each time she is attacked 


by a fever peculiar to herself, she undergoes a 
change in the color of her hair, from a pleasing 
blonde to a dusky red; but that so soon as the 
febrile symptoms diminish the natural color re- 
turns. A more perplexing case is the following, 
communicated by Dr. Bruley, a physician of 
Fontainebleau, to the Academy of Medicine in 


| Paris, in 1798: A woman, sixty-six years of age, 
, afflicted with consumption, had fair hair, trans- 


parent as glass; four days before her death, this 


| hair became jet black. On examining the roots 


of the hair, Dr. Bruley found the bulbs distended 
to an unusual size, and gorged with a black pig- 


' ment, while the roots of those of the fair hairs 
| which yet remained were pale and shriveled. 


The case, however, is imperfect, from the circum- 


| stance of the length of the hair being unmen- 
| tioned. 


We sometimes meet with cases in which the 
blanching of the hair has resulted from disorgani- 
zation of the skin produced by inflammation or 
accident. I have had occasion to remark upon 
the growth of white hair upon the scars left by 
certain of the diseases of the scalp. According 
to Pepys, Prynne, the antiquary, amused the 
guests assembled around a dinner-table on one 
occasion, by citing the example of “one Damford, 
that, being a black man, did scald his beard with 
mince pie, and it came up again all white in that 
place, and continued to his dying day.” Of a 
similar natute are the white patches upon the 
backs of horses which have been galled by the 
saddle, 

The brief history of the hair which I have 
now given, would be incomplete were I not to 
refer to the numerous fabulous stories to which 
ignorance of the economy of the hair has given 
birth; and this is the more necessary, from the 
aircumstance of such fables being sometimes met 
with in high places, and under the sanction of 





high names. <A more celebrated name than that 
of Bichat is hardly to be met with among medi- 
cal authorities; and yet Bichat has propagated a 
serious error, in declaring that he has found hairs 
growing from the mucous membrane. Similar 
statements have been made by more recent writ- 
ers, and among the places named as the seat of 
hairs is the tongue. But the fictions of the an- 
cients on this subject far outweigh all that the 
moderns have ever written or imagined. Thus, 
in the Philosophical Collections, it is recorded, 
that “Pliny and Valerius Maximus concur in 
their testimonies, that the heart of Aristamanes 
was hairy. Ccelius Rhodiginus relates the same 
of Hermogenes the rhetorician; and Plutarch, of 
Leonidas the Spartan.” A prevalent belief, 
strengthened by the opinion of several modern 
French writers on this subject, is, that the hairs 
grow after death. The hairs “ by some authors,” 
writes Daniel Turner, are “denied to be proper 
parts of the body, as not being nourished by the 
common life of the whole; it being observable 
that the hair, and some say, the nails also, grow 
after death.” And Diembroeck likens them to 
polypody, or “any'other small fibrous shoots out 
of an old tree, which continue to grow after the 
tree is dead, having a proper vegetation of their 
own, differing from that of the root or trunk 
from whence they arise.” I fancy that I have 
seen an apparent growth of the downy hairs on 
the dead body, where decomposition had made 
considerable progress, but I am unwilling to be- 
lieve in such-a phenomenon without further and 
more careful investigation, The lengthening of 
the hairs of the beard observed in a dead person, 
is merely the result of the contraction of the 
skin toward their roots, and not a vital process 
continuing after the death of the individual; in- 
deed, it is identical with a similar pushing of the 
hair which is known to take place in posthumous 
plaster casts; a mere result of contraction of the 
plaster, and occurring where growth from nutri- 
tion could never be suspected. It is said that 
when the sarcophagus containing the head of 
Charles the First was opened recently, the hair 
was found to have grown to an extraordinary 
length. Again: in the Philological Collections 
above referred to, an account is given by Wulfe- 
rus of a “woman buried at Nuremberg, whose 
grave being opened, forty-three years after her 
death, there was hair found issuing forth plenti- 
fully through the clefts of the coffin.” And Mr, 
Arnold gives “the relation of a man hanged for 
theft, who in a little time, while he yet hung 
upon the gallows, had his body strangely covered 
over with hair.”—Dr. Erasmus Wilson, 
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THE FALL OF THE CZAR. 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Lo, he has yielded! all with him is finished! 
That lofty potentate of yesterday, 
Down from his swell of pride and power diminished, 
Now lies a broken, empty vase of clay! 
What time he thought not came the monarch’s trial; 
None could turn back the shadow on his dial. 


Joined to the mighty, shoulder laid to shoulder, 
Wrapped is his form in mortuary gloom, 
Meanly as serf or Mussulman to molder; 
Hence is his palace but the sullen tomb; 
Till the great trump, its bars and silence breaking, 
Rouse up the sleepers to their last awaking. 


When at his grandeur all the world was gazing, 
Struck from the firmament—a quenched star— 

Folded in darkness from his fullest blazing— 
So shone and vanished Nicholas, the Czar; 

Yet with his cause to mortal unsubmitting, 

The despot’s end right well his life befitting. 


Firm and majestic did he stand but lately; 

Bold as an iceberg, girt with sovereign power; 
Wielding an empire’s destiny so greatly, 

She looked unto him as her strong high tower; 
His single arm put forth in stern defiance, 
Braving earth’s proudest nations in alliance. 


But not from man came that swift, icy arrow, 
Dropping him down so hopeless, mute, and low; 
Closing his limits to a space so narrow; 
True, but unseen, his hand who drew the bow! 
The life-spring touched, he felt his vitals shiver; 
Deep went the shaft; he knew who bore the quiver. 


And ’twould have made the stoniest heart grow 
tender 
That haughty one to see—now tame beneath 
His great, pale victor—all his arms surrender, 
Asking frail man, How long have I to breathe?* 
His will, to man uncompromised, remaining, 
On land and sea the blood of armies draining. 


For while his face assumed the mortal pallor, 
And death’s chill night-dews gathered thickly 
there, 
Red seemed his spirit with unearthly chaleur, 
Binding its purpose on his son and heir; 
Claiming his vow to see the envied nation 
Yoked to his car, or slain, an immolation. 


Called hence to judgment while his hands were 
reeking, 
From human hecatombs in Faith’s pure name— 
Fresh from the gory Naboth-vineyard-seeking, 
Standing unvailed in every act and aim— 
O the great mocker, or the great deluded! 
How sees he now, of flesh and pride denuded? 


How did he train his cohorts up for slaughter, 
Their lives—their all—at his proud feet to lay; 
To march and spill the heart’s rich wine like water, 

Just where his wand might signify the way? 





* The Czar’s inquiry of his physician. 





He drugged them with the magic cup of Circe, 
Till they ignored their human claim to mercy! 
He fed and kembed, and drave them forth like cattle: 

Then—the great friend and father of the serf— 
He knew each burst and bellow of the battle? 

Left their warm life-blood creeping in the turf; 
That rock, and sand, and ocean waves were blushing 
For naked spirits from their bodies rushing. 

He trod to earth the disenchanting moly, 

The healing balm that might their bane allay; 
And in His name, who was the meek and lowly, 

Rode high in pride to subjugate and sway; 

The cross, his ensign, sword in hand displaying, 
Anew the crucified for conquest slaying! 
Filming the eye of joy with death or sorrow; 

Mingling with gall and wormwood many a cup; 
Lessons he gave for living man to borrow: 

Zeal for dominion fiercely ate him up! 

His way to power was storming, blasting, rasping! 
Grave under his “‘ Here lieth ”—died of grasping. 
Yet, if he was indeed a true believer, 

That God required those human victims slain, 
Christ show us mercy for the sclf-deceiver, 

When He shall come whose right it is to reign; 
And from these overturns of throne and nation 
Shines forth the blessed Bringer of salvation! 
Come, holy One! thy blissful morning hasten, 

O King of saints! to reign as King of kings; 
That hungry War may cease the earth to chasten; 

Here lect the dove spread wide her silver wings! 
Thou who wast lone the Father’s wine-press tread- 

ing, 
Come, the mild glory of thy scepter shedding. 


— >-—-- 


MAKING HASTE TO BE RICH. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
“He that maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent.”— 
Soomon. 
Wur? King of Israel, why? 
The span of time 
That God did give to buy eternity, 
He selleth unto gold, and is a slave. 
The sweet affections of his heart grow stern, 
And when the poor complain he will not hear. 
He maketh haste and casteth overboard 
Whatever impedes his voyage to the realm 
Where rich men dwell—all rest and Sabbath hours; 
All hesitance of honesty, perchance, 
Plungeth his honor in an inky pool, 
And gains the fraud-spot that is never cleansed. 
Yea, he deviseth evil for his heirs, 
Fettering their purposes of industry, 
And making them a mark for tempter’s wiles, 
And knaves to shoot at. These are reasons why 
The man who headlong hasteth to be rich, 
Shall not be innocent. 
So, when I heard 
Such words from Solomon, I rais’d my heart 
In praise to God that he had kept me safe 
From haste and madness of prosperity. 
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GERALD MASSEY’S POEMS. 
SECOND PAPER. 
BY REV. D. CURRY, D. D. 


N a former paper we gave some account of 

Gerald Massey, the new Chartist poet of Eng- 
land. We now proceed to fulfill the promise 
then made, to devote a second essay to a sketch 
and estimate of his productions. The poet and 
the man can not be entirely distinguished, and it 
is but rational to expect that the every-day life 
of the writer, especially of one who utters senti- 
ments rather than opinions, will give character to 
what he writes. Let it, then, be remembered 
that the author of the pieces now to be exam- 
ined is a young man, whose earliest and suc- 
ceeding recollections are almost wholly of the 
dread of want, and of earnest, toilsome efforts to 
subsist, while his own soul was too lofty to be 
entirely subdued by the things which he suffered; 
and so his life has been a ceaseless struggle 
against his seeming destiny, and the tones of his 
utterances will be expected to be otherwise than 
in gentle whispers and soft poetic breathings. 
The language of poetry is always natural, and 
when Nature suffers her voice is necessarily com- 
plaining. 

The condition of the lowest stratum of Eng- 
lish society is at once the most uncomfortable and 
the most hopeless. Doomed to incessant labor, 
the English operative has no opportunity to eh- 
gage in the pleasures of the rude savage, nor the 
ability to appropriate the peculiar blessings of 
civilization, With wants stimulated by a con- 
stant contact with luxury he has no means of 
gratifying them; and though he passes his days 
in full view of a better state of being, he perpet- 
ually recognizes a great and impassable gulf fixed 
between himself and that better state. That his 
thoughts should turn to the causes of his unhap- 
piness, is as natural as that he should think at 
all, and unhappily he finds these in the social 
system in which he lives—he discovers that the 
occasions of his unhappiness are the very things 
which the generous soul delights to value—the 
civil and religious institutions of his country. 
Patriotism and zeal for the Church, as organized 
and maintained among us, is among the most 
congenial sentiments of the human heart; but 
when the Church and state become leagued with 
the oppressor, these sentiments assume the forms 
of rebellion and breathe out the language of 
seeming impiety. These things are forcibly illus- 
trated in the volume now under notice. 

In his poetry Gerald Massey deals freely in 
the fierce invective so characteristic of his class. 

Vou. XV.—26 





Every-where one may find traces of this bitter- 
ness of spirit against both civil and religious op- 
pression, and against the very names of kings and 
priests, nobles and the gentry, and the rich, simply 
because they are what he and his class vainly de- 
sire to become. He is an enemy of the present 
state of things, and, therefore, fraternizes with 
radical reformers; and without renouncing the 
name of a Christian, his creed is much more 
nearly allied to what is sometimes called “the 
religion of humanity” than to the plain truths 
of revelation—“the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” 

His amorous pieces, of which he has many, are 
not very different from most of their class. Some- 
times his notes sound truly Anacreontic, remind- 
ing the reader of Burns’s best productions, with- 
out his offensive lewdness of expressions and 
allusions. Yet there is often a want of delicacy 
which sounds unpleasantly to American ears. 

The usages of English society as to the use of 
physiological terms differ widely from those of 
this country, so that what would elicit no notice 
from them would not be tolerated with us. Per- 
haps the difference might be best adjusted by an 
equal compromise. Most certainly the coarseness 
of the one might be improved by a large increase 
of delicacy of thought and expression; and it is 
scarcely less evident that the exceeding fastid- 
iousness that prevails among us might be profita- 
bly left to the sole use of boarding school misses. 
It is but just to add, that there is sufficient evi- 
dence that Massey never designs to utter any 
indelicacy—no such thing as an indecent inuendo 
or double entendre ever pollutes his verses. 

That man must be deeply depraved in charac- 
ter who can sustain the relation of a husband 
and father and not be made better by them. 
Certainly our poet was not such a man. His 
best pieces are those that relate directly to his 
domestic relations, with their exquisite and enno- 
bling joys and sorrows. These are, we suspect 
also, his latest productions, and, therefore, they 
may be received as happy indications that his 
changed circumstances are producing beneficial 
results upon his character. But it is time to in- 
troduce the poet himself, and permit him to plead 
his own cause by presenting some account of his 
best pieces. 

We will begin with the “Ballad of Babe Chris- 
tabel,” the longest, and, perhaps, all things con- 
sidered, the best piece in the volume, W are 
not informed who Babe Christabel was, though 
the internal evidence seems conclusive that she 
was the poet’s own child. The “Ballad” is the 
story of her birth, life, and death, related with a 
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_ good share of poetic fervor, and mingled with 


| beautiful sentiments and imagery. 


It extends to 
more than three hundred lines, covering sixteen 
pages of the volume, and informally distributed 
into eight parts or sections. The stanza in which 
all but one is written is peculiar, consisting of 
four iambic lines, of four feet each, of which the 
extremes and means severally rhyme togetker. 
The effect of this strange combination of sounds 
is in very pleasing harmony with the vein of 
thought breathed through the entire poem. The 
first section of ten stanzas contains a single, though 
complex and varied image, that of the face of 


| nature at the time of the birth of “Babe Christa- 


bel,” and after, in each of the first nine stanzas, 
giving some images of that beautiful season, the 
great event is announced in the tenth: 
“Tt fell upon a merry May morn, 
In the perfect prime of that sweet time, 
When daisies whiten, woodbines climb— 
The dear Babe Christabel was born.” 
The second describes the cottage scene on the 
memorable occasion just announced, and is at 
once exquisite in some of its thoughts, while oth- 
ers are marred and almost spoiled by the evident 
lack of aesthetic culture in the writer. We give 
one fine stanza: 
“The birds were darkling in the nest, 
Or bosomed in voluptuous trees; 
On beds of flowers the panting breeze 
Had kissed its fill and sunk to rest.” 

A third section of ten stanzas celebrates the 
royal honors that waited on the new-born heroine 
of the “ Ballad;” how Nature had arrayed herself 
in her loveliest robes for the occasion; how the 
morning zephyrs kissed the little favorite, and 
the glancing sunlight sent gladsome salutations, 
and the blushing roses peeped into the cottage 
windows to bid good morning. 

The course of thought in the next section takes 
another direction, and the workings of the hearts 
of the new-made parents, in their changed cir- 
cumstances and intensified interests, are happily 
noted: 

“The father, down in toil’s mirk mine, 

Turns to his wealthy world above, 
Its radiance and its home of love; 

And lights his life like sun-struck wine. 

The mother moves with queenlier tread: 
Proud swell the globes of ripe delight 
Above her heart, so warm and white, 

A pillow for the baby-head. 

A sense of glory all things took— 
The red rose-heart of dawn would blow, 
And sundown’s sumptuous pictures show 

Babe-cherubs wearing their babe’s look. 

And round their peerless one they clung, 
Like bees about a flower’s wine-cup; 





New thoughts and feelings blossomed up, 
And hearts for very fullness sung.” 

The account of the child as she grew into in- 
telligent childhood, at once frail and precocious, 
is just such a one as thousands of bereaved par- 
ents have conceived, if not uttered, respecting 
their own departed ones, of whom every associa- 
tion is intensely interesting, and whose brief and 
mysterious stay on earth seems like the visits of 
angels, 

“ A spirit-look was on her face, 
That shadowed a miraculous range 
Of meaning, ever rich and strange, 
Or lightened glory in the place. 
Such mystic lore was in her eyes, 
And light of other worlds than ours, 
She looked as she had fed on flowers, 


And drank the dews of Paradise. 
° ° ry ° 


O she was one of those who come 
With pledged promise not to stay 
Long, ere the angels let them stray 

To nestle down in earthly home! 


And through the windows of her eyes, 
We often saw her saintly soul, 
Serene, and sad, and beautiful, 

Go sorrowing for lost Paradise.” 

Of the death scene, which is sketched with 
great beauty and tenderness, we can only give a 
single picture: 

“ We sat and watched by life’s dark stream, 
Our love-lamp blown about the night, 
With hearts that lived, as lived its light, 

And died, as did its precious gleam.” 

But we find we are dwelling too long among 
these sadly-pleasing scenes, made more so, per- 
haps, by certain facts of personal experience. 
Probably, however, the number of bereaved ones 
who may read this paper will not be so small as 
to be passed by as unworthy of this indulgence. 

The spirit of calm and pious submission dis- 
tinguishes the closing section of the “ Ballad.” 
With a few brief stanzas we dismiss this subject. 
The first expresses the parent’s feeling in resign- 
ing his loved one to God who gave and had now 
taken away: 

“With our best branch in tenderest leaf, 
We’ve strewn the way our Lord doth come; 
And ready for the harvest home, 

His reapers bind our ripest sheaf.” 

There is a delicacy and most exquisite natural- 
ness in the idea presented in the annexed stanzas, 
descriptive of the yearnings of paternal love, 
seeking for and treasuring up some memorials of 
the departed. We have met with the same 
thought in other places, both written and unwrit- 
ten; but the genuine language of sentiment never 
becomes trite: 
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“Her wave of life hath backward rolled 
To the great ocean, on whose shore 
We wander up and down, to store 

Some treasures of the times of old; 


And aye we seek and hunger on 
For precious pearls and relics rare, 
Strewn on the sands for us to wear 
At heart, for love of her that’s gone.” 

A few other pieces of less extent and inferior 
merit seem to be devoted to the same interesting 
event with the foregoing. Of these is the one 
entitled, “Not Lost, but Gone Before,” of which 
the subject is sufficiently indicated by the title. 
“Little Lily Bell” is a kindred piece, in which 
the infantile heroine of the song is contemplated 
as still “filling all the heaven” of her parents, 
who, nevertheless, admonished by foregone expe- 
rience, rejoice, with trembling, in their uncertain 
possession. 

“We tremble, lest the angel Death, 
Who comes to gather flowers 
For paradise, at her sweet breath, 
Should fall in love with ours.” 

We have dwelt the longer upon these few 
pieces, attracted less perhaps by their intrinsic 
superiority than by their tone and the themes to 
which they are devoted. We now hasten to 
other matters. The amorous pieces we shall pass 
over in entire silence, since they contain nothing 
peculiarly worthy of remark, and the genus is 
too prolific to be especially interesting. A large 
portion of our author’s poems embody more or 
less fully his political and religious opinions and 
sentiments. With him these were united and 
together formed a single though complex theme 
of soul-stirring interest. As a member of the 
laboring class of England’s “ free-born sons,” he 
saw himself, in common with his compeers, ef- 
fectually enslaved by his social position, and al- 
most hopelessly shut up to his destiny by the 
iron bands of society; that is, by the state and 
the Church. 

It is surely a venial crime—if a crime at all— 
for such a man to be a reformer; and since the 
evils against which his soul cries out in its bitter- 
ness are radicated in the institutions of the land, 
he, of necessity, becomes a radical reformer. Nor 
is it strange that in such a case the language of 
complaint should be marked with asperity, or 
that his censures should be too indiscriminate 
and occasionally unjust, since oppression makes 
even the wise man mad. It is often the ill-for- 
tune of the Church to be, in appearance or in 
fact, leagued with organic tyranny in the state; 
and wherever this is the case, it is but reasonable 
to expect that the aspirations of the soul toward 
freedom will superinduce a virulence toward the 





established forms of religion, which too often, by 
an easy process, glides into a dislike of religion 
itself. This has made the common people of 
France and Germany infidels. It has effected 
the-same thing among a large portion of the 
British operatives, and is fostering a like spirit 
among us, because the Church fails properly to 
denounce the legalized oppression which exists 
in an otherwise free republic. 

Gerald Massey, however, is not an infidel, but 
only an asserter of the godhead, even in down- 
trodden and toil-cursed humanity. Nor is the 
bitterness of complaint the only nor the chief 
feature of his productions. “All of his clouds 
have silver linings, and from the darkest glooms 
he often sees the brightest beamings of hope. 
He even finds a virtue in the present evils suf- 
fered by himself and his class, and contemplates 
labor, protracted and soul-crushing toil, as the 
agency by which they must achieve a better des- 
tiny for themselves and their children. Theirs 
is, in his notion of the matter, the martyr age, 
and to them is assigned the martyr’s mission, to 
suffer on in hope. This idea is perpetually re- 
curring in his most spirited pieces, and forms a 
kind of staple in his soul-stirring appeals to his 
associates in labor and oppression. We will give 
a few specimens, taken almost at random. The 
first is from a piece entitled, “To-day and To- 
morrow.” 

“Though hearts brood o’er the past, our eyes 

With smiling futures glisten; 

For lo! our day bursts up the skies: 
Lean out your souls and listen! 

The world rolls Freedom’s radiant way, 
And ripens with her sorrow; 

Keep heart! who bears the cross to-day, 
Shall wear the crown to-morrow.” 

In the following we have this notion presented, 
and the causal relation of present suffering to 
future good directly stated: 

“Life’s glory, like the bow of heaven, 
Still springeth from the cloud; 
And soul ne’er soared the starry seven, 
But Pain’s fire-chariot rode. 
They’ve battled best who’ve boldliest borne, 
The kingliest kings are crowned with thorns.” 

The case of the Rev. Mr. Maurice, who was 
dismissed from a theological professorship for 
heresy, would seem to be one that could awaken 
but little interest in the breast of a Chartist poet; 
but Maurice was made to feel the hand of au- 
thority, and hence the fellowship of feeling. He 
had also transgressed the authority of the Church 
in his teachings, and, therefore, the untheological 
enemy of that Church offers “aid and comfort” 
to the ejected heretic, though ignorant alike of 
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the heresy uttered and the orthodoxy violated. 
So this apparently quite foreign event is strangely 
enough made the occasion of one of the poet’s 
finest productions. We give a single expression, 
yet one so full of fruitful truth that it deserves 
to be set in letters of gold: 
“ All Savior-souls have sacrificed, 
With naught but noble faith for guerdon ; 
And ere the world hath crowned the Christ, 

The man to death hath borne the burden.” 

The “ Welcome to Kossuth ” is a spirited piece, 
and full of the writer’s great idea. Even now 
many bearts will sympathize with the feelings in 
which he speaks of that exiled patriot: 

“ He rose like freedom’s morning star, 
When all was darkling, dim— 
We saw his glory from afar, 
And fought in soul for him! 
Brave Victor! how his radiant brow 
King’d Freedom’s host like Saul! 
And in his crown of sorrow now 
He’s royalest heart of all.” 

The piece entitled “Eighteen Hundred and 
Forty-Eight,” of eleven Spenserian stanzas, is 
among the most stirring and powerful of its au- 
thor’s political war-blasts—full of the spirit that 
distinguished that memorable year. We give 
one stanza, containing a well-sustained image: 
“Immortal Liberty! we see thee stand 

Like Morn just stepped from heaven upon a mountain 
With beautiful feet, and blessing-laden hand, 

And heart that welleth Love’s most living fountain! 

O when wilt thou string on the People’s lyre 
Joy’s broken chord? And on the people’s brow 
Set Empire’s crown? Light up thy beacon fire 

Within their hearts, with an undying glow, 

Nor give us blood for milk, as men are drunk with now.” 

“The People’s Advent” is in the same vein, 
but more hopeful, and, therefore, less bitter than 
the preceding—though still its hope shines cut 
of darkness. The piece opens with, 

“Tis coming up the steep of Time, 

And this old world is growing brighter! 
We may not see its dawn sublime, 

Yet high hopes make the heart throb lighter. 
We may be sleeping in the ground, 

When it awakes the world in wonder; 
But we have felt it gathering round, 

And heard its voice of living thunder, 

‘Tis coming; yes, ’tis coming.’ ” 

Several other pieces, which we had marked as 
specially noteworthy, must be passed over en- 
tirely or noticed very briefly. Of these “The 
Chivalry of Labor” is a highly spirited produc- 
tion, not unworthy to be classed with Burns’s 
“ Bruce’s Address.” “When I come Home,” is 
an additional memento of the writer’s domestic 


tion of beautiful images, and the whole poem is 


| Sonat “Onward and Sunward” is a collec- 





full of the author’s favorite notion, that every 
thing is good except what man makes bad. “The 
Three Voices” is among the most stirring as well 
as the most musical pieces in the volume. These 
“voices” come severally from the past, the pres- 
ent, and the future—the first sounds 


“ Drearily, drearily, drearily,” 


and calls to the listeners, 
“Weep! weep! weep!” 
for the sorrows inflicted on humanity by long 
years of social oppression and degradation. The 
second responds, 
“Tearfully, tearfully, tearfully,” 


calling its listeners to 


“Work! work! work!” 


the only privilege and the only hope of the 
people. But the last—the future—is more hope- 
ful, calling out 

“Cheerily, cheerily, cheerily,” 
while the burden of its song is, 

“Hope, hope, hope,” 

the writer being a steadfast believer in the “good 
time coming.” ,The structure of the whole piece 
is highly artificial, and its execution evinces no 
ordinary power of versification in its author. 
There are but few better-written poems, consid- 
ered simply as to its structure, in the language 
than this one. 

We must condense our intended estimate of 
our author as a poet into a very few words, 
That he possesses some real poetical ability, we 
have both intimated and proved by the speci- 
mens given. We would not, however, pretend 
that any thing contained in this volume ought to 
entitle its author to rank as a poet among the 
contributors to our literature. The work is valu- 
able, rather from the ability which it shows the 
author to possess than for its own intrinsic merit. 
Its properties are positive as to both its excellen- 
ces and its faults; but the latter may be cured by 
increased culture, and if the poetic spirit should 





not evaporate during the process, we may yet | 


hope to see something from the fervid mind of 


Gerald Massey which will transmit his name to | 


future times. Should he, on the contrary, rest 
upon the early renown to which he has suddenly 


attained, he will soon sink into the obscurity | 


from which he rose; or should the caresses of the 
great and learned draw him from his devotion to 


the wrongs and sufferings of his own peculiar 


class—the operatives of England—his latter days 


will be as inglorious as his advent has been glo- | 


rious. But we hope better things for him, and 
for humanity by his ministry. 
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THE VALUE OF FRESH AIR. 


HE human lungs possess upward of one hun- 

dred and sixty-six square yards of respiratory 
surface, every single point of which vast surface 
is in constant and immediate contact with the 
atmosphere inspired. Let us then consider the 
quantity of air which is being daily presented to 
this surface. It will of course vary according to 
age, constitution, and mode of living. The quan- 
tity of air received at an ordinary inspiration, 
without any effort at all, and when the body and 
mind are tranquil, is, according to Dr. Smith, 
about one pint. Considering eighteen respirations 
to take place in one minute, about eighteen pints 
of pure air are necessary for sustaining healthful 
life during that short period. One little minute 


| of healthful life can not be enjoyed without about 


| eighteen pints of pure air being diffused over 





that wonderful extent of delicate capillary net- 
work connected with the lungs. The quantity 
requisite for an hour of health will thus be 1,080 
pints. And, to continue the calculation, during 
one day’s healthful existence, 25,920 pints, or no 
less than sixty hoysheads of pure atmosphere 
must enter the lungs; and this is allowing but 
one pint for each inspiration, and but eighteen 
inspirations for each minute; though it must be 
clear to all, that during active exercise it fre- 
quently happens that in one minute of time more 
than twice eighteen inspirations take place, and 
considerably more than a pint of air enters the 
lungs at a single inspiration. 

Now, this immense volume of air is on purpose 
to give life to the liquid essence of our food— 
life to the dead blood. Till acted upon by the 
atmosphere, the fluid which is traversing the 
lungs is, to all intents and purposes, dead; and, 
consequently, totally incapable of repairing worn 
structures, of carrying on functions, or of main- 
taining any vitality in the system: nay, it even 
contains in its elements a considerable quantity 
of pernicious poison, brought to the lungs to be 
given out in the act of breathing, lest it should 
kill the human fabric. The poison alluded to is 
carbonic acid. To breathe in an atmosphere of 
carbonic acid is death, as rapid as it is certain. 

Let us imagine, then, forty individuals to have 
entered a room of sufficient size to receive them 
without overcrowding. We may as well consider 
it an ordinary school-room, and the forty indi- 
viduals, forty industrious pupils. This will give 
us an opportunity of noticing, among other things, 
how impure air affects the thinking brain. Sup- 
pose them diligently at work, then, in an unven- 
tilated apartment, with the door and windows 





closed. Now, calculating from the same esti- 
mates as before, in one minute from the time of 
entry, each of the forty pairs of lungs has per- 
formed eighteen respirations; and with every res- 
piration a pint of air has been deprived of a 
fourth part of its oxygen; and the same volume 
of carbonic acid has been mingled with the at- 
mosphere of the school-room. In one minute of 
time, therefore, forty times eighteen pints, that 
is, seven hundred and twenty pints—as we are 
not speaking of adults, we will say six hundred 
pints of the inclosed air—have been deprived of 
no less than a fourth of their creative oxygen; 
while an equal volume of the destroying acid is 
floating in the apartment, and influencing the 
blood at every inspiration. Or—which will be 
found, upon calculation, to amount to the same 
thing—in one single minute, as much as one hun- 
dred and fifty pints—upward of eighteen gallons 
of air, have altogether lost their life-creating 
power; the deficiency being made up by a deadly 
poison. 

Now, since such a change takes place in one 
minute, let me beg of you to reflect what change 
takes place in ten—what in twenty—what in 
half an hour—what must be the amount of 
poison which the lungs of these unfortunate vic- 
tims are inhaling, after an hour of such confine- 
ment. And yet how common it is, not for school 
children alone, but for persons of all ages and 
conditions, to be shut up in low-pitched, badly- 
ventilated apartments, for more than five, six, or 
seven hours together! Allow me to remind you 
that in the human body the blood circulates once 
in two and a half minutes. In two and a half 
minutes all the blood contained in the system 
traverses the respiratory surface. Every one, 
then, who breathes an impure atmosphere two 
and a half minutes, has every particle of his 
blood acted on by the vitiating air. Every parti- 
cle has become less vital—less capable of repair- 
ing structures, or of carrying on functions: and 
the longer such air is respired, the more impure 
it becomes, and the more corrupted grows the 
blood. Permit me to repeat, that after breathing 
for two and a half minutes an atmosphere inca- 
pable of properly oxygenating the fluids which 
are traversing the lungs, every drop of blood in 
the human being is more or less poisoned; and in 
two and a half minutes more, even the minutest 
part of all man’s fine-wrought organs has been 
visited and acted upon by this poisoned fluid— 
the tender, delicate eye, the wakeful ear, the 
sensitive nerves, the heart, the brain; together 
with the skin, the muscles, the bones throughout 
their structure, in short, the entire being. There 
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is not a point in the human frame but has been 
traversed by vitiated blood—not a point but must 
have suffered injury. 

Without food or exercise, man may enjoy life 
some hours; he may live some days. He can 
not exist a few minutes without air. And yet, 
what laws are so infringed as the laws of respira- 
tion? In our temples of public worship, in our 
courts of justice, in our prisons, our mines, our 
factories, and our schools, ventilation was, till 
lately, almost disregarded—nay, is still, in many 
places, entirely disregarded. And as for private 
dwellings, it may be most unhesitatingly affirmed, 
that even for the wealthier classes of society, not 
one house in a hundred—perhaps not one in a 
thousand—is constructed on sound sanitary prin- 
ciples with respect to its ventilation. I allude 
not so much to lower stories as to dormitories. 
How rare to find a dormitory whose atmosphere 
at early morning would be no more tainted than 
when it was entered for repose the previous 
night! Yet, be it borne in mind, that whenever, 
after a night’s repose, the slightest degree of 
closeness is perceptible in a chamber, it is an in- 
controvertible proof that the chamber is not well 
ventilated; and that whatever may have been 
the benefit which the system may have received 
from sleep, that benefit has been partly neutral- 
ized by the ill effects of an impure atmosphere.— 
Hopley on Respiration. 


—_—~>———_- 


TEACH CHILDREN TO HELP THEMSELVES. 

HE thoughtless mother who hourly yields to 

the requests—“ Mamma, tie my pinafore,” 
“Mamma, button my shoe,” and the like, can 
not be persuaded that each of these concessions 
is detrimental; but the wiser spectator sees that 
if this policy be long pursued, and be extended 
to other things, it will end in hopeless depend- 
ency. The teacher of the old school who 
showed his pupil the way out of every difficulty, 
did not perceive that he was generating an atti- 
tude of mind greatly militating against success in 
life. Taught by Pestalozzi, however, the mod- 
ern instructor induces his pupil to solve the diffi- 
culties himself; believing that in so doing, he is 
preparing him to meet the difficulties which, 
when he goes into the world, there will be no 
one to help him through; and finds confirmation 
for this belief, in the fact that a great portion of 
the most successful men are self-made. He who 
helps himself when young, will know how and 
have the will heartily to help himself when 
the years of mature life are on him.—Herbert 


Spenser. 





THE FABRICII. 
A STORY OF ANCIENT ROME. 
BY FRANCES A. SHAW. 
CHAPTER I. 
“The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless in her voiceless woe; 


An empty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago.” 


“ And this is Rome! that sat on seven hills, 

And from her throne of beauty ruled the world.” 

OME! city of the seven hills, once proudly 

called by men the “eternal.” Nurse of na- 
tions, mother of empires, foster-parent of many 
of those arts which so embellish life! Invincible 
though thou wert for centuries, thou hast fallen. 
Thy streets have echoed to the devastating tread 
of the invader; thy palaces, that even the north- 
ern barbarians spared, have fallen beneath the 
ruthless hand of Time. Let us of a later age 
learn a lesson from thy fate, as we trace in all 
thy calamities the hand of a just but an avenging 
God. 

It was in the reign of Domitian. Rome was 
still a proud, a mighty city; though after the age 
of Augustus she began gradually to decline from 
the zenith of her glory, this was as yet scarcely 
perceptible. But the seeds of decay, which had 
been so long implanted in her soil, had taken 
deep root—a worm was even now gnawing at her 
vitals—a cancer was eating into her still haughty 
heart. 

Her power had been founded in treachery and 
cemented by blood and crime. She had brought 
all nations under her yoke; and to satisfy her 
restless ambition the whole world had seemed 
too small; but the giant structure of her empire 
had been reared upon an unsubstantial founda- 
tion, and was even now tottering to its fall. She 
had wronged the poor; she had oppressed the 
weak; she had denied the true God: her mer- 
chandise had been “slaves and souls of men;” 
the blood of her slain cried fur vengeance from 
the ground; the dying groans of her martyrs had 
gone up in remembrance before Heaven, and her 
retribution was fast approaching. 

The altars of her religion had been assailed; 
the foundations of her olden faith had begun to 
be shaken, for the far-off hills of Galilee had 
scarcely ceased to echo back the footsteps of the 
Son of God, and from the scene of his earthly 
pilgrimage—of his crucifixion and death—had 
come many a wandering disciple to tell, even in 
the great city, the simple truths of his Gospel. 

That a religion founded upon fables could not 
long stand against the simple but convincing 
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truths of Christianity its followers well knew, and 
the old cry, “Our craft is in danger,” had awak- 
ened many to redoubled efforts for preserving the 
time-worn superstitions of their ancient faith. 

Since the death of Nero the Christians had 
suffered but little molestation; but now in the 
last years of Domitian’s reign persecution again 
raged with great fury. An edict had gone forth 
from the imperial throne commanding all subjects 
to return to their allegiance to the heathen gods. 
The penalty of refusal was well known. It was 
a time of trial. Then was put to such a test, as 
might well make the stoutest heart quail, the sin- 
cerity of this faith in Jesus. Men, women, and 
children, whose only crime was a belief that 
Christ is the Son of God, and a humble reliance 
upon the merits of his great atonement, were 
hunted down like beasts of prey—were cast into 
dungeons—were put to tortures, at which the 
stoutest heart might quail—were thrown to be 
torn in pieces by lions not more ferocious than 
they who sought to drown their mortal agony in 
laughs of derision, or in shouts of brutal tri- 
umph. 

The flesh is weak, the love of life is strong, 
and no wonder that many, in view of all these 
terrors, faltered; but there were those who, de- 
spite them all, stood firm. Hoary old men there 
were, with tottering steps and feet almost in the 
grave—matrons with their infants at the breast— 
young men and maidens—little children even, 
who bore unflinchingly the agonies of torture and 
of martyrdom, “counting the sufferings of the 
present time as not worthy to be compared with 
the glory that should follow.” 

Little can we, in this present day, when the 
name of CurisTiaAN is the one most honored 
upon earth; when to be a follower of the Savior 
is the surest passport to the confidence and esteem 
of our fellows; little can we realize what it was 
then to be a Christian. 

Little can we who, from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
attend the ministrations of the Gospel—often 
going up to the sanctuary with our thoughts en- 
grossed in worldly matters—realize how precious 
was the “word” to them who, to listen to its 
blessed truths, must hide in the lone recesses of 
the mountains—must flee to dens and caves of 
the earth. Should our faith meet a like test, 
how many of us, think ye, would stand? 

Night has drawn its mantle around the impe- 
rial city. Tavern, temple, and lordly palace stand 
revealed in the clear moonlight; but the busy 
multitude who, by day, have thronged those now 
deserted streets are locked in slumber. The rich 
have sought their couches of down, the poor are 





having dreams as sweet as they upon their beds 
of straw. 

No sound breaks the stillness, save the far-off 
murmurings of the majestic Tiber, or the stealthy 
tread of the ever-wakeful patrols of the night. 

Conspicuous among the many gorgeous edifices 
which adorn the Palatine hill is a stately palace, 
the abode of one of the proudest patrician fami- 
lies of Rome. The moonbeams are reflected back 
from its gilded roof and richly adorned columns, 
and all its surroundings betoken it the abode of 
elegance and luxury. 

Let us enter. In the spacious court marble 
fountains send up their spray, and the sound of 
their gently falling waters makes sweet music 
upon the drowsy ear of night. Birds of bright 
plumage are reposing in golden cages, and ex- 
quisitely wrought statues, the rarest works of 
Grecian sculpture, adorn every niche and recess. 

We ascend the grand entrance by a flight of 
marble steps. Now we are in a chamber gor- 
geous enough for royalty itself; but what avails all 
this splendor, when its fair mistress is dying? 
Upon a couch of crimson and gold lies the ema- 
ciated form of the lady Cornelia, the widow of 
one of Rome’s bravest and most honored sons, 
who, some years before, had fallen while leading 
the armies of his country against a distant foe. 

Since the death of her husband the lady Cor- 
nelia had led a life of retirement, devoting her- 
self almost entirely to the education of her only 
child, now a fair maiden of eighteen summers. 

It had chanced, years before, that Marcus Va- 
lerius, during a campaign in the east, had one 
day seen exposed for sale a beautiful young 
Christian maiden, and thinking she would be an 
acceptable present to his wife had purchased her. 
Very lovely had the young captive looked as she 
stood trembling in that crowded mart, the long, 
black tresses falling over her fair shoulders, her 
downcast eyes half hidden by their jetty lashes, 
while upon her bosom glittered a cross of gold, 
the emblem of her faith. She was conveyed to 
Rome, and with her she bore a treasure more 
precious than aught the stately palace of her 
mistress contained; it was a copy of the Scrip- 
tures transcribed by her father’s own hand, and 
which, when dying, he had bequeathed to her—a 
priceless legacy. 

Helena had been but a few months in attend- 
ance upon her mistress ere intelligence came to 
the lady that her husband had been slain in bat- 
tle. In the first violence of her grief she refused 
to be comforted. The tempest of sorrow having 
somewhat subsided, she went, accompanied by 
her little daughter and several of her attendants, 
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to the temples of the gods, to place upon their 
shrines offerings for the repose of her departed 
lord. 

Priests were there in the flowing robes of their 
office. All the vain rites and ceremonies which 
the pagan creed prescribed were strictly observed; 
yet they seemed to the noble lady a very mock- 
ery, and well they might. She returned to her 
stately home more sad and desolate tha ever. 

Helena was summoned, that by singing some 
of the sweet airs of her native land she might 
divert the attention of her mistress from this 
overwhelming sorrow. Never had her voice 
seemed to the lady’s ear so sweet; never had a 
light so holy shed its radiance over her features 
as when, after a short prelude upon her harp, she 
sang: 

“There is a balm in Gilead, 
And a physician there ; 
A God who heeds the voice of woe, 
And lists to human prayer. 


His only Son he sent to earth 
To die upon the cross; 

To die for us; for his dear sake, 
We count all things but dross. 


Though earthly friends be called away, 
And earthly ties be riven, 

In trusting confidence and faith, 
We still can look to Heaven. 


And will my gentle lady hear 
Her poor handmaiden tell 

Of the dear Jesus, who has gone 
Home with our Lord to dwell?” 

“Strange words are these, my Helen, but go 
on; you may at least divert my thoughts from 
the subject which so incessantly haunts them,” 
said the lady, interrupting the maiden’s simple 
song. Helena proceeded. In artless yet touch- 
ing language she told of Christ and his mission— 
of his sufferings and death. She contrasted the 
pure Gospel he had taught with the idle mum- 
meries of the heathen temple which they that 
day had witnessed. A deep impression was left 
upon the listenet’s mind; the subject was often 
resumed, and as she, too, read the Scriptures she 
became erelong convinced of their divine reality. 

Time passed, and the lady Cornelia and nearly 
her whole household had embraced the Christian 
faith. They had witnessed its power to bid the 
believer triumph over death, for not long did the 
gentle Helena tarry with them. 

Her mission accomplished, she had passed 
from the earth, but her life’s ray went not out in 
that gloom which must have shrouded the pagan’s 
mind. Faith illumined her pathway through the 
“dark valley,” and in the blessed assurance of 
an immortal life, her spirit, released from the sor- 





rows of earth, passed to mingle with the blessed- 
ness of heaven. 

The lady Cornelia had embraced Christianity 
at a period when but little persecution prevailed 
at Rome; but now, in her last moments, its smol- 
dering fires were breaking out with great violence. 
As yet she had remained unmolested, but she 
well knew that this could not long continue. 
Did she still persist in adhering to the proscribed 
faith, vengeance must sooner or later overtake 
herself and her household. 

But a mightier grasp than that of the law was 
upon her. Death had marked her for his own, 
and Heaven to her was merciful. She was per- 
mitted to breathe her last in the abode of her 
ancestors. 

Let us again enter her chamber. With hushed 
voices and light footsteps the menials of that au- 
gust household move round. The attendants 
have retired a few paces from the bed of their 
mistress, and but her fair young daughter remains 
at herside. The matron’s voice is low and trem- 
ulous, yet her child listens with tearful eyes, and 
sobs which seem almost bursting her young 
heart. 

“My Octavia,” she said, “I leave you in peril- 
ous times. Had my life been spared I should 
have placed the seal of martyrdom to this faith 
of mine. Such may be your lot, my child. 
Promise me that whatever may happen you will 
not deny your Savior, and your mother will die 
happy.” 

“T promise,” said the young girl, while an in- 
voluntary shudder ran through her slight frame. 

“*Tis a solemn pledge, my daughter, but God, 
I know, can give you strength to keep it sacred. 
You know that I would fain avert from you this 
cup; that were it possible I would drink it in 
your stead. You know how well I love you, and 
it is for this that I would not have you deny, 
even to escape the doom of martyrdom, Him who 
has loved us with an everlasting love; who bore 
in his own body the sins of the whole world 
upon the cross. 

“Should your strength fail you, read from this 
blessed volume those passages which I have 
marked for your perusal, and which have been 
my own solace in anticipation of such an event. 

“Study this precious book when I am gone, 
my child. May Heaven avert from you the evil 
day which is so fast approaching! but in any 
event I would have you prepared for the worst. 

“Should you be summoned before this wicked 
tribunal of our land, think of your Savior, who 
was dumb before his accusers; who was led as a 
lamb to the slaughter, yet opened he not his 
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mouth. By his agony in the garden—by his 
death upon the cross, I conjure you never to deny 
his holy name.” 

The lady ceased. Her eyes were closed—her 
life was ebbing fast; yet her lips moved, and as 
her daughter bent down her ear to catch their 
faintest whisper, they breathed, “Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from her; nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 

As the last words died away there was a slight 
struggle—a faint sigh, and the freed spirit had 
entered that land where prayer is lost in praise. 


CHAPTER IL. 

“But say what evil had they done, what crime of deepest 
hue? 

A blameless faith was all the crime those suffering mar- 
tyrs knew; 

And where that precious blood was spilt, even from that 
barren sand 

There sprang a stem whose vigorous boughs soon over- 
spread the land ; 

To distant isles its shadows fell, nor knew its roots decay, 

Even when the Roman Cesar’s throne and empire passed 
away.” 

Months had fled. The remains of the lady 
Cornelia had been privately interred in the vault 
of her ancestors, in accordance with the rites pre- 
scribed by the Christian Church. Her daughter 
was left sole heiress of her wealth. What a 
dangerous position was hers—so young, so beau- 
tiful, and a convert to the proscribed faith; left 
alone and unprotected in that great and wicked 
city! 

As yet she had been permitted to enjoy her 
religion unmolested. It might be that her inno- 
cence and helplessness had melted the stern 
hearts of the rulers, or that they hesitated in 
subjecting to the fate of the mere plebeian of- 
fender the only remaining descendant of a long 
line of ancestors—the sole representative of a 
name which had, for centuries, been mighty in 
Rome. 

The persecution raged with increasing fury. 
Gorged with ignoble blood, it sought its prey in 
the high places of the-land; and while the ple- 
beian often escaped the patrician was the chief 
sufferer. The cry was, “Shall the poor, the un- 
known be punished, while those whose influence 
will so much more undermine our faith are left 
unmolested?” 

The young lady—Octavia—was going on in 
the even tenor of her way. Like her noble 
mother, daily she was wont to assemble her 
whole household, when, after reading to them 
from the Scriptures, she kneeled and commended 
them to the care of the true God. For weeks 
after her mother’s death she had lived in daily 





expectation of the dungeon and the torture; but 
weeks passed on, and she became gradually lulled 
into a feeling of security. She scarce knew why 
popular vengeance had not sought her out; but 
still it had not, though day by day she heard 
that the waves of its fury were surging almost 
up to her palace gates. 

But in an hour she thought not of the minions 
of government entered her dwelling and bore her, 
with her whole household, before the robed judges 
of the land. Heavy was the weight of crime 
which, in their eyes, rested upon that young 
head. For not only her own heresies must she 
be answerable, but for those of all her depend- 
ents. “It is vain,” said he who sat at the head 
of the council, “it is vain to be lopping off the 
branches, while the tree from which they gather 
strength remains unharmed. The nation is al- 
ready sated with ignoble blood: let us ascend to 
the high places of the land and check this vile 
current at its fountain-head. Maiden, you stand 
here accused of blasphemy against the acknowl- 
edged gods of Rome! You have not only your- 
self professed faith in this Christ, but have dis- 
seminated the same through your household. 
Had you a hundred lives you could not, with 
them all, atone to the state; yet, in consideration 
of your youth, the glory of your ancestors, and 
the deeds of your father, which our emperor still 
holds in grateful remembrance, he offers you your 
life upon certain conditions—though justice will 
require that as an atonement for past offenses you 
forfeit a large portion of your estate. Will you 
accept the conditions?” 

“T would first know what they are.” 

“That in presence of the vast multitude which 
to-morrow will assemble at the amphitheater, you 
renounce this religion, and in token of your re- 
turn to our ancient faith, kiss the statue of our 
god Jupiter. Is not this a merciful atonement 
for your manifold sins?” 

“And my dependents, what is to be their fate?” 

“Their guilt is less than yours. We care lit- 
tle for their vile blood. We might throw them 
to the lions without parley; yet we are disposed 
to be merciful, and we offer them pardon on the 
same conditions as to you. Do you accept those 
conditions?” 

“God being my helper I never will,” replied 
the lady in a low yet an unfaltering voice. 

“Shall we bear this, your final decision, to our 
emperor? Think again, maiden, of the dungeon 
and the torture, which may force you to compli- 
ance.” 

“T have thought of all these. For months I 
have dreamed of this fate; and may God give me 
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upon me, never to deny his holy name!” 

“ Lady, remember, whatever may be your fate 
it has been your own free choice. We shall now 
commit you to prison, and though your sufferings 
there may be the lightest part of your punish- 
ment, you can have no reason to arraign our jus- 
tice: we have offered you pardon; you have re- 
fused it. You can expect no mercy.” 

And the young Octavia, she who from infancy 
had been so tenderly reared; upon whose fair 
head not even the winds of heaven had been 
permitted to blow too roughly; whose home had 
been a palace; whose light step had fallen upon 
carpets from the Persian loom so soft as to waken 
no echo; she who had fared sumptuously every 
day, and had menials ever ready to do her slight- 
est bidding, was now led alone and in chains to a 
dungeon, far removed from the blessed light of 
heaven, her only bed the damp stone floor, her 
only companions the noxious reptiles which had 
their abode in its moldering walls. 

Through a slight crevice in the wall a ray of 
light was admitted, and she drew from beneath 
the folds of her rich mantle the precious volume, 
now her only earthly comforter. As she read of 
Jeremiah in his loathsome dungeon; of Daniel 
in the den of lions; of the three worthies, who, 
in the midst of the fiery furnace, were yet un- 
scathed, while there appeared in their midst the 
blessed Son of God; as she thought, too, of Paul 
and Silas, who, in the deep midnight of their 
prison, sang praises unto Him whose unseen hand 
was even then working their deliverance, her 
heart was comforted—her spirit was strengthened; 
and though she little dreamed of an earthly de- 
liverance, she felt that she was in the hands of a 
Being all-powerful as well as all-merciful, and in 
childlike confidence she could say, “Father, thy 
will be done!” 

Weeks passed, and yet the lady Octavia re- 
mained in prison, though she lived in daily ex- 
pectation of death. Much did she fear lest her 
summons might come at an hour when her spirit 
was unnerved, for so it often was. Though at 
times her feelings were wrought up to such an 
enthusiasm that she could glory in suffering— 
that she could almost rejoice in martyrdom itself; 
yet at others a mortal weakness would come over 
her—the love of life would return with redoubled 
strength, and in bitterness of soul she would cry, 
“O Father, avert from me this cup; I can not 
drink it!” 

And well might she cling to life—young, beau- 
tiful, rich, and titled, wherever she went she had 
received the involuntary homage of the multitude. 








tome’s noblest youths had bent at her shrine, 
and to win a smile from her had been the highest 
ambition of many a young patrician’s heart. 
From among them all she had chosen one, a dis- 
tant kinsman of her mother’s. From childhood 
they had been associates, aud their love had 
grown with their growth, and strengthened with 
their strength. 

And Lucius Fabricius, the son of one of Rome’s 
most powerful senators, graceful in person, noble 
in mind and bearing, learned in all the wisdom 
of the schools, versed in all the accomplishments 
of refined life, was one whose regard the proud- 
est lady in the land might have considered an 
honor. He was now absent at the east, whither 
he had gone to complete his education in the 
schools of Grecian and Egyptian philosophy. In 
Athens he had tarried long at the school of Epi- 
curis, and throwing to the winds the absurd pagan 
creed in which he had been reared, he adopted 
the belief that there is no God—there is no here- 
after; that pleasure is man’s chief good. His 
voice had joined in that bacchanalian song, 

“Follow, follow pleasure while ye may ;” 
and this life, the only one to which he thought 
mortals might aspire, he had given up to enjoy- 
ment. 

Yet he did not descend to drunkenness and 
debauchery. There was that in his fine nature 
which recoiled at every thing base and sensual; 
how, then, could his enlightened mind subscribe 
to so gross a superstition as was the heathen 
creed; whose deities, while they were invested 
with all the vices, had few of the redeeming 
traits of mere human natures? 

We can not wonder that the best minds of 
Athens and Rome, unenlightened by revelation, 
turned in disgust from a system so absurd as was 
the pagan mythology, adopting the ideas of their 
wisest philosophers, some of whom asserted that 
there was no God, others that nature itself was 
God. And yet it was a mournful thought to 
those great minds, formed with desires which 
were not of “the earth earthy;” with aspirations 
after a higher state of being; that death is the 
utmost goal of life; that mind and matter must 
alike perish inthe grave. We find such thoughts 
fearfully portrayed in the writings of many of 
the sages of the olden time; and Catullus, one 
of the sweetest of the Roman poets, laments that 
though spring succeeds the gloom of winter— 
though the flowers fade but to bloom anew— 
though throughout all nature death but brings 
forth a newer, a more perfect life; yet man, the 
noblest work of his Creater, alone must perish. 

That this belief prevailed among the most 
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enlightened of the ancients we can not doubt; 
and we can but think that those who were most 
zealous for the national religion, were so from 
motives of policy. He who would gain favor 
with the masses must work upon their supersti- 
tions; and invocations to the gods and solemn 
appeals to Heaven doubtless lent an irresistible 
charm to poetry and oratory. 

“Would that my Lucius were here,” said the 
lady Octavia often to herself; “he has favor with 
our emperor; his intercession for my life might 
be availing; but if this could not be, he might be 
brought, by seeing his Octavia die for her religion, 
to believe in its divine reality. But though he 
is far away, and I can never see him again in this 
world, my last prayer shall be for him; and may 
not my death be the means of bringing him toa 
knowledge of that eternal life upon which I am 
so soon to enter?” 

For weeks a dungeon had been the abode of 
the noble Octavia, when one morning the iron 
door of her cell grated upon its rusty hinges, and 
her jailer, bearing a lighted taper and followed 
by two officers, entered her presence. “Follow 
us,’ said the stern voice of their leader. The 
young girl arose, but so faint was she from long 
con:inement and fasting—for she had turned in 
loathing from the black bread and impure water 
which had been offered her—that she could with 
difficulty stand. 

“If you faint now, lady, what will you do to- 
morrow? You will have need of all your 
strength then; so try and summon up a little of 
it now. Rouse up, I say,” continued that same 
gruff voice, and placing his arm roughly around 
her slight waist, the officer half bore, half drag- 
ged her forward. In a few moments she stood 
before the council. “And has the lady yet con- 
cluded to renounce her impious creed?” was the 
first salutation. A firm “wo” came from her lips. 

“Let her reflect well before she decides. She 
can have an hour for consideration,” said the 
chief of the council, waving his hand for her to 
leave his presence. 

“O Octavia, say, only say that Jupiter is the 
great God,” entreated the young Lavinia, the 
playmate of her childhood, who had ever been 
to her as a sister. 

“Think of the torture, poor child,” said the 
noble senator, the father of her betrothed. 

“Think of Lucius, how well he loves you, and 
do not for a mere infatuation throw away a life 
which promises so much happiness,” said the 
lady Lucretia, his mother. “In a few days he 
will be here to make you his bride; why so 
madly rush on to your own destruction?” 








“O tempt me not, my friends! I knowall you 
would say. The ties which bind me to earth are 
many and strong; if this brief life were all I 
might yield to your entreaties; but rather than 
than do so now I will die a death of the most 
lingering torture.” 

The hour had passed. 

“Will the lady relent?” fell upon her ear in + 
tones deep and solemn as the grave. 

“God being my helper, never,’’ was the calm 
reply. 

“To the torture, then! Ho, officers!” 

They bore her to the torture; but so exhausted 
had she become from recent suffering, that the 
trial had scarce commenced ere she fainted. 

“Hold!” said the chief of the officers, “she 
will die if this continues, and our populace will, 
to-morrow, lose the sight of a noble lady’s mar- 
tyrdom. Conduct her back to prison, but not to 
the loathsome dungeon where she has been con- 
fined. Place her in your most comfortable quar- 
ters; give her reviving draughts and nourishing 
food. We have need of all her strength for the 
morrow.” 

The morrow came. Rome’s most spacious am- 
phitheater was crowded to its utmost, and on a 
lofty throne, high above all, sat the emperor in 
his regal robes, while around were ranged the 
members of the royal household and the chief 
officers of the realm. In seats raised above those 
of the populace were assembled the rank, the 
beauty, and the valor of the in»perial city, 

And what gala day was this which had so 
drawn out from princely hall and thatched cot- 
tage, from the forum and the temple, the marts 
of commerce and the shop of the artisan, so many 
thousands of Rome’s sons and daughters? 

It was to behold their fellow-creatures thrown 
to wild beasts; to see those whose only crime 
was a blameless faith in Jesus torn limb from 
limb; to see the jaws of the savage monsters of 
the forest moistened in innocent Christian blood. 

On this day an unwonted interest pervaded all. 
There were many plebeian victims; but little 
recked the multitude of the poor beings who, to 
serve their God, had taken refuge in the caves of 
the earth, whom the ruthless dogs of war had 
scented out in their retreats in the almost inacces- 
sible fastnesses of the mountains, where their 
songs of praise were going up in solitude to 
Heaven. 

No! One of Rome’s patrician dames, reared 
in their midst, whose wealth had excited the cu- 
pidity of her sons; whose beauty, the envy of 
her daughters, was this day to seal her faith with 
her blood. Victim after victim had been thrown 
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to the wild beasts, and at each fresh sacrifice a 
shout of hellish triumph had gone up from the 
assembled multitude. The voices of Rome’s 
chivalrous sons swelled that note of exultation, 
and the bright eyes of her fairest daughters gazed 
unshrinkingly upon the impious sight, while jew- 
eled hands waved broidered kerchiefs high in air, 
as many a poor victim, in the throes of expiring 
agony, struggled with the beasts of the arena, not 
more cruel than the human beings who, from the 
lofty seats of the amphitheater, gazed down upon 
them. 

An old man there was—a patriarch of his flock. 
Long years before, while yet a lad, he had jour- 
neyed to the east, and, joining that multitude 
who were wont to follow the footsteps of the 
Savior, had listened to the divine teachings which 
fell from his lips. 

“The prison damps had paled his cheek, and on his lofty 
brow 

Corroding care had deeply traced the furrows of its plow. 

Amid the crowded cirque he stood, and raised to Heaven 
his eye; 

For well that feeble old man knew they brought him forth 
to die; 

Bat joy was beaming from that face, and from those lips 
@ prayer 

Passed up to Heaven, and faith secured its peaceful 
dwelling there.” 

His two grandchildren, a fair young girl and a 
manly youth, kneeled at his feet, and with tear- 
ful eyes looked upward into that aged face, as if 
imploring strength for the coming struggle; for 
they, too, though young, and fair, and innocent, 
were to die with him. 

The old man, placing upon each sunny head a 
withered hand, raised his sunken eyes upward, 
his lips moved for a moment in prayer, and it 
seemed as if the Spirit of Him he addressed had 
descended upon that little circle. Their tears 
were dried, and with unfaltering step and placid 
brows they advanced to meet their doom. 

There were others. But why dwell upon 
scenes which so harrow up the soul—which so 
make us lose faith in human nature, and shudder 
at the depths of depravity to which fallen man 
may sink? And yet they present humanity in 
its most holy as well as its most evil aspect, show- 
ing, on the one hand, that our souls may even, in 
this life, become so purified as to be meet com- 
panions for angels, and, on the other, how they 
may, by yielding to their worst instincts, become 
assimilated to demons. 


—>—_ 


BetrTer that a house be too small for a night, 
than too large for a year. 








TO A COMET. 


BY ALEX. CLARK. 


Art thou a prophet, come to tell 
Dread messages of fear? 

To warn of sorrow, woe, and ill 
That hover o’er us here? 

Hast thou a voice, and dost thou sound 
To all the list’ning spheres 

The wonders of thy mystic round, 
Ne’er told to mortal ears? 

Art thou a servant, sent abroad 
By all-creative Might, 

To gather from our brilliant orb 
The wealth of life and light; 

To bear away and shed around, 
In glorious splendor, far 

In distant realms, sublime, profound, 
Where new-made planets are? 

Far, far beyond the palest star, 
Thy orbit winds its way; 

And while thy path’s so long—so far, 
Thou canst not here delay. 

Farther and farther, likc a stream 
That flows to ocean’s breast, 

Thou'lt vanish as a pleasant dream, 
In honrs of quiet rest. 

And wilt thou onward ever run— 
Thy glory still display; 

While stars, and moon, and earth, and sun 
Are doomed to pass away? 

Whate’er thy mission, thou hast taught 
Sweet lessons to the soul; 

Though thine’s a journey passing thought, 
Thou'lt reach thy destined goal! 

And as thy radiant wings make bright 
Thy pathway through the skies; 

So Faith, and Love, and Hope shall light 
Our way to Paradise! 


—- @ --- 


“THERE SHALL COME A STAR OUT OF JACOB.” 
BY SERENNA BALDWIN. 


TurovucH coming time, through distant years, 
And beautiful afar, 
I see from out of Jacob rise 
A bright, a glorious star. 
And gifts, and gold, and frankincense 
Shall eastern sages bring, 
And hosts of angels, down the sky, 
Shall come with joy to sing. 
Darkness may stretch her sable wing, 
And angry tempests roar; 
Its rays shall pierce the darkness through, 
And gild the storm-cloud o’er. 
With gladness shall the nations see 
The night her doors unbar; 
Yea, all shall look and bend the knee 
To that bright Morning Star. 
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“ONLY A THEOLOG.” 


BY HARRIET N. BABB. 


« HAT a handsome beau Mary Price has to- 

night! who is he?’ asked a young lady 
of the gentleman who was trying to play the 
agreeable to her. 

“ Perhaps you won’t admire him so much when 
I tell you that he’s only a poor Theolog,” was 
the answer. 

“What! is he one of the animals from the 
seminary!” exclaimed the young girl with a 
laugh. “Why, he doesn’t look like it.” 

“You thought they were all wild savages up 
there, did you? and yet you find one tame enough 
to run at large, and even to be tolerated in so- 


| ciety.” 


“ There’s nothing particularly tame in the glance 
of that eye, either; it bespeaks talent that will 
not be kept in check; not even the restraints of 
our artificial society shall prevent its breaking out 
and letting its power be known.” 

“Why, you are growing quite eloquent over 
that Theolog. I shall begin to think you are 
smitten with him; but if he is not tamed it is not 
the fault of the circumstances by which he has 
been surrounded; for Poverty has laid her crush- 
ing hand upon him, and when his genius would 
spread its wings and enjoy a lofty flight, the 
question, ‘Where can I get money to pay my 
washwoman”? or, ‘What shall I do to induce that 
departing sole to stay on my boot a little longer? 
brings him down to earth. I am told that he 
sometimes goes supperless to bed, not that he 
may have pleasant dreams, but because he has 
not the wherewithal to buy bread.” 

“ Poor fellow!” 

“You had better not let him hear you pitying 
him, for he’s as proud as Lucifer, and it would 
gall him to know that any one suspected his pov- 
erty. A friend who knew his circumstances and 
wished to make him a present, puzzled his wits 
for weeks trying to devise a mode of tendering 
it that should not wound his sensitive heart more 
than the gift would relieve him.” 

“ How foolish to be so sensitive!” 

“Most unhappy for himself, but it is a con- 
formation peculiar to many sons and daughters 
of genius; they think themselves humiliated in 
accepting a present, or even a loan, and never feel 
like holding up their heads till it is repaid,” 

“Then I am not a genius, for I love of all 
things to receive presents; but has this gentle- 
man nothing to live upon?” 

“Nothing but what he earns by drudgery dur- 
ing the intervals of study. He teaches school 





four months of each year, and spends every Sat- 
urday in keeping the books of a publishing house 
in this city; and from the pittances thus gained 
he contrives to eke out a support and pursue his 
studies.” 

“Well, I should think he would be tame 
enough; why don’t he give up study and go into 
a store, or something like that? He might make 
a comfortable support, then, and live like other 
people; but now he is pinching and starving him- 
self—for what? to get through the seminary, that 
he may starve as a poor preacher in some obscure 
place, where the prospect of death, or long ill- 
ness, will haunt him like the nightmare.” 

“I don’t see why young men should wish to 
study for the ministry,” rejoined her companion, 
“they are so much more poorly paid for their 
labors than they would be in any other pro- 
fession.”” 

“Excuse me,” said an elderly gentleman, com- 
ing up at that moment, “if I answer a remark 
which was not addressed to me. Ministers are 
not more inadequately rewarded than other pro- 
fessional men, only they are not paid in the same 
way that they are. Their Employer sees that 
instead of tendering them cask down for every 
piece of labor they perform for him, it will be 





better for them eventually to place the sums © 


where the heavy interest they draw will cause 
them to double and treble themselves, so that 
the laborers soon become heirs to a princely home 
and fortune, which they are to enjoy so soon as 
their work is done; and that not for a few broken- 
down years at the close of life, as our merchants 
and lawyers not unfrequently do, but throughout 
all eternity.” 

“There is Mary Price again with that young 
Theolog, Mr. Turner; what can her mother be 
thinking of, to let them be together so much?” 
said the same young lady at a party a few weeks 
after. 

“And what a girl she is to waste her time with 
him, when she might, with her pretty face, be 
making a conquest of some wealthy young law- 
yer, or something of that kind!” said a gentleman 
sportively. “You had better give her a few les- 
sons in worldly wisdom, Miss C.” 

“T! do you mean to insinuate that I am ever 
on the alert to make conquests, and that I never 
wasted my fascinating conversational powers on 
any who could not prove eligible matches? Ex- 
cuse me, then, if I don’t talk to you any longer, 
for I don’t believe your income would meet all 
my wants; and as for driving only one horse 
when Mrs. J. and Miss F. sport two; bah! it 
would be too humiliating,” and the young girl 
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| playfully glided from the side of him who was 


more than sunshine to her. 

Much as was whispered about Mr. Turner’s 
poverty and self-denial, the whole truth was far 
from being guessed. His severest trials were 
known only to himself and his God. More than 
once he resolved to give up the struggle and go 
into a store, but a voice from within forbade it. 
“Then I should be toiling only for myself, and 
to supply the wants of this perishing body,” he 
said, “but the work to which I have devoted 
myself is the noble one of winning souls from 
destruction; and when I reach heaven, will I re- 
member with pain my fastings and perplexities 
if I am permitted to see around me those whom 
I pointed to Jesus? No. I shall bless God, 
then, for even my sufferings; and who knows 
that they are not sent in mercy to fit me fora 
greater degree of holiness and usefulness than I 
could, under happier circumstances, have attained 
unto! Now I have to walk by faith entirely and 
not by sight, and trust every thing to my Savior,” 
and then there seemed to come a voice to him 
saying, “Lo, I am with you always;” and thus 
was he strengthened to go on his way rejoicing. 

The four years of trial and preparation were 
over at last, and he stood forth a herald of the 
living God to proclaim glad tidings to a lost 
world, And now the hand of Providence seemed 
to beckon him to the far-off and then almost wil- 
derness state of Indiana; and though he knew 
that self-denial and penury awaited him there, he 
went forth joyfully to his missionary work. But 
there was one longing in his heart which caused 
him many an earnest struggle and fervent prayer. 
Circumstances had thrown him into the society 
of Mary Price, and ere he knew what he was 
doing he was indulging the reflection, “how 
happy life would seem could I have her ever 
near me!” He had noted the pure spirit of piety 
by which she seemed to be actuated; and though 
he repreached himself for thinking of subjecting 
that delicate being to the hardships he was going 
out to meet, he at last resolved to ask her to 
share his labors, 

“Did you ever hear of any thing so absurd?” 
said one lady to another. 

“No; Mrs. Price must be crazy to think of 
letting Mary marry a poor young minister.” 

“Yes, and for a girl brought up as delicately 
as she has been to go with him to Indiana! I 
would as soon see her in her grave if she were a 
daughter of mine.” 

“What in the world can her mother be think- 
ing of?” 

“O, it can’t be true, she would never give her 








consent!” exclaimed one who thought she knew 
Mrs. Price better than the others did. 

But it was true, reader; that mother had con- 
sented, though she needed all her piety and all 
her missionary spirit to enable her to contemplate 
such a sacrifice with calmness. When first the 
precious boon was asked of her the thought 
arose, “I have always said I should esteem it an 
honor to be permitted to devote a child to the 
work of missions; perhaps the Lord is only test- 
ing my sincerity now; let me not faint and turn 
back in the hour of trial! I wonder how Mary 
feels about it!” she continued to herself; “I will 
see her, and the decision of this matter shall rest 
upon her convictions of duty.” 

And the mother sought her daughter in her 
own room; and though the question was not put 
with the abruptness of olden times, “Wilt thou 
go with this man?” the answer which came from 
the lips of the young girl, while her face was 
buried on her mother’s shoulder, was as decidedly 
in the affirmative as if she had used the graphic 
words, “I will go.” And both made the needful 
preparation with a calmness that surprised those 
who knew not, by actual experience, the efficacy 
of whole-souled prayer. 

That Mrs. Price had “taken leave of her 
senses,” and that “Mary was a romantic enthusi- 
ast,” was the settled conviction of all their fash- 
iovable friends. 

The parting hour was more replete with an- 
guish to Mrs. Price than to the youthful Mary, 
for the mother knew better than she did what 
suffering was before her; and while she felt that 
it would have been her delight to have kept her 
child near her during her first year of married 
life—that season so trying to the health, and so 
important in its bearings upon the whole after 
life of woman—the reflection that her Savior had 
called her, and that he was able to preserve her, 
soothed her anxieties, 

In her little log-cabin home in the far west 
Mary was as bright and happy as she had ever 
seemed in her mother’s luxurious dwelling. 
True, she was becoming inured to toil, and her 
delicate hands were alternately cut and burned 
in her operations as a housekeeper; but she bore 
all patiently, and even laughed merrily when she 
found they had enlarged so much that she could 
not get on any of her gloves. 

As her husband sat at his writing, he raised his 
head every now and then, to glance at her sweet 
face, or to mark her light step as she flitted about 
her daily tasks, for the same apartment was 
kitchen, parlor, sleeping room, and study in the 
dwelling of the missionary and his wife. Mary 
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always intended to go about her work noiselessly, 
so as not to interrupt her husband’s studies; but 
before she was aware of it her happy heart found 
vent in some lively song. One day she paused 
in the midst of it, startled at seeing his eye fixed 
upon her, and coloring said, “ How I disturb you! 
forgive me, dearest, and I will try to be more 
quiet.” 

“No, you do not disturb me,” he said, smiling 
at her alarm; “your happy face and merry voice 
cheer and lighten my labors; when weary I re- 
fresh myself with them.” The expression of re- 
lief which came over her face on hearing these 
words brought him instantly to her side, and 
placing his arm around her he bent down his 
face and—just then I turned away my head, for I 
knew that this little episode was intended to be 
strictly private. 

Though their food was of the plainest and their 
living the rudest, they were happy; for it was 
evident that the Lord was blessing their labors. 
The attentive listeners who crowded the little 
country church, and the groups of children who 
came to Mary’s Sunday school, many of whom 
had never heard of a Sunday school before, 
cheered and encouraged them. And when many 
were asking, “ What shall we do to be saved?” 
their hearts swelled with gratitude as they pointed 
them to the Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sins of the world. 

But their life was not all sunshine; sickness, in 
the form of chills and fever, prostrated both hus- 
band and wife, and sometimes there was no one 
near to even bring them the draught of water for 
which they pined. The trials which Mr, Turner 
had borne while “only a poor Theolog,” had 


| given him capabilities for enduring uncomplain- 
' ingly; but poor Mary, reared in luxury, could not 


| home she had left. 


always keep her thoughts from reverting to the 
Did she ever, for a moment, 
regret the step she had taken? No, never! She 
found it sweet to labor for her Savior; and when 


| parched with fever her thoughts turned to that 


pure river of Life, upon whose banks she hoped 


| to refresh her weary soul when her work here 


should be finished. 

What married friend would blame her if she 
shrank with dread from enduring, so far from all 
her early friends, the suffering attendant upon 
becoming a mother; but the Savior strengthened 
her to meet the trial, and also inclined the hearts 
of their rude neighbors to nurse with tenderness 
the delicate woman who had come to dwell 
among them to do them good. 

When Mary gazed upon her little daughter, 





handsome in the father, strange and delightful 
feelings filled her heart. An immortal mind 
committed to her care to be trained for heaven! 
what a precious trust! 

Baby added a new charm to life in that rude 
log-cabin, and seemed to draw the hearts of both 
parents still nearer together. 

True, perfect as she was, the little lady would 
sometimes cry, and the father was not long in 
discovering that, somehow or other, the noise 
she thus made disturbed him far more when 
writing his sermons than her mother’s singing 
had formerly done. Seeing this, poor Mary tried 
her best to keep quiet the little being who had 
no other way of making her wants known; and 
when cry on she would, the young mother was 
ready to weep with her. Then Mary’s perplexed 
look caused her husband to laugh and say, “ Well, 
never mind, she is not old enough yet to under- 
stand our reasoning, so I will try and not be in- 
terrupted by her.” 

But in their hours of relaxation they had many 
a merry romp with the little one, who seemed to 
understand very well when they wished her to 
play, if she could not comprehend their request 
for silence, and her crowing laugh was sweet 
music to their ears. Sometimes they carried her 
out into the noble woods, and sitting down where 
bright flowers could attract her infant eye, wove 
still brighter dreams for her future. On one of 
these occasions they chanced to find a sugar- 
trough which had been left there from the previ- 
ous spring, and at sight of it Mary clapped her 
hands with all the glee of her youth, exclaiming, 
“See here, our child was born in a log-cabin, and 
she shall be laid in a sugar-trough, and then no 
one can dispute her claims to being a genuine 
Hoosier!” and the father laughed merrily as he 
laid the precious burden down. 

“Does my Mary, then, love the state of her 
adoption so well that she is jealous of having 
her child claimed by any other?” asked the young 
husband that evening as they sat at the door in 
the quiet moonlight. 

“Love it! O yes! how can I help loving it? 
Think how many of my dear Sunday school 
scholars are trying to serve the Savior who might 
have grown up in ignorance of him, if I had not 
been sent among them! And you, dear husband, 
ought to love it, for few young ministers have 
had as many and cheering evidences that the 
Lord was with them to bless their labors as you 
have been favored with.” 

When Mary went, at the expiration of four 
years, to visit the home of her girlhood, she 


who had the same hazel eyes she had thought so | found that those of her early companions who 
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had married “most favorably,” and were living 
near their former homes, retained, in consequence 
of the lives of ease they led, almost their first 
freshness of beauty. And while they regretted 
that sickness and the western climate should 
have rendered her once delicate complexion so 
sallow, and that her hands had become so hard- 
ened by toil, they could not but feel that there 
was still a charm about her; such a charm as a 
mind elevated and expanded by close and daily 
intercourse with her Father in heaven, and a 
heart overflowing with noble designs to benefit 
her fellow-beings would impart. 

Her friends complimented her by telling her 
she looked twenty years older than she ought to 
look, and said that she must not try to live any 
longer in “that horrid western climate,” while 
Mary felt that such an existence as theirs would 
fall very far short of satisfying her. Self-indul- 
gence and amusement for the passing hour seemed 
to be the only motives actuating them. “I could 
not live without an aim in life—some settled pur- 
pose for doing good,” she said to herself, and she 
thanked God for having marked out for her so 
different, and, as her friends thought, so hard a 
lot. 

Much as she had enjoyed her visit, she was 
quite ready to return with her husband to his field 
of labor. 

And they are still there, blessed in themselves 
and a blessing to others. Their circumstances 
have changed somewhat with the improvement 
of the country; and in place of the log-cabin, 
with its single room, they have now a pretty 
white cottage large enough to accommodate their 
numerous family. But they still cherish the re- 
mains of the cabin, and pointing out a heap of 
ruins to their visitors, they say, with pleasure, 
“That was our first home.” 

When this simple sketch meets the eye of that 
missionary and his wife, I can fancy them look- 
ing into each other’s faces and exclaiming, “ Isn’t 
that like us!” 


—.>—- 


RELIGION. 

CuarLes THE Fourrn, after his abdication, 
amused himself in his retirement at St. Juste, by 
attempting to make a number of watches go ex- 
actly together. Being constantly foiled in this 
attempt, he exclaimed, “ What a fool have I been 
to neglect my own concerns, and to waste my 
whole life in a vain attempt to make all men 
think alike, on matters of religion, when I can 
not even make a few watches keep time to- 
gether.” 








A SPRING MORNING. 
BY MRS. 8. K. FURMAN. 


Tue worn, tatter’d garments of Winter, 
Which lay in soil’d fragments around, 
Have all disappeared, and the soft tints 
Of Spring’s robe hath mantled the ground, 
And the water’s deep anthems are rising 
From hill-side, in valleys, and plain, 
And the rivulet’s beautiful solo 
Blends sweet with the loud-gushing stream. 


In the desolate branches no longer 
The storm-wind’s shrill harpings are heard; 
But the low, lute-like voice of the zephyr 
Chimes soft with the song of the bird; 
And the rich, mellow clouds now are folding 
Their rose-tinted leaflets away, 
While the chariot wheels of the morning 
Roll in with the king of the day. 


And the blue violets wake from their slumbers, 
And lift up their sweet, humid eyes, 
To gather fresh hues from the pencils 
Aglow in the clear azure skies; 
And the delicate budlings are bending 
*Neath dewy bells glittering bright, 
While the beautiful brow of Aurora 
Is gemm’d with the diamonds of night. 


But I miss the dear hand, small and dimple, 
That pointed to me each bright scene, 

When last the sweet walks of the spring-time 
Made lovely her pathways of green; 

And the little form hasting at day-dawn, 
With footfalls so soft on the stair, 

To search for the young, creeping tendrils, 
And welcome each new blossom there. 


And when they unfolded their beauties, 
Methought they look’d sad in their bloom, 

Still waiting that fair child’s caresses— 
Unmindful she slept in the tomb. 

But a breath from the bright, upper bowers, 
Its sweet, winning fragrance had given, 

And she left earth’s pale roses ungathered 
To live midst the flowers of heaven. 


O I love the sweet childhood of summer, 
Though now its glad joy can not feel; 
For my soul hath been touch’d with a sorrow, 
Which earth’s balmy leaves may not heal. 
But I know there’s a land ever vernal, 
Whose pure, healing streams brightly flow; 
Where the green boughs of life waveth sweetly, 
And the voice of its Shepherd I know. 


And I think of the blest throng who nightly 
May come from those fair climes above, 
And gently in soft angel vigils 
Keep watch by the pillows they love. 
And when the dawn breaks yet a moment, 
They pause, mid its ambient rays, 
To list if the thank-note of mortals 
Hath joined nature’s chorus of praise. 
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THE CREATORS OF VALUE. 


BY J. D. BELL. 


HENCE comes the enduring preciousness— 

to speak in a commercial sense—of what 
we call wealth? Who determine houses, and 
lands, and money, human labor, the productions 
of the soil, and the works of art, to be worth 
what they are? 

Let us endeavor to answer this question. 

Man’s first thought on entering society is to 
be the proprietor of a certain amount of property; 
his next thought is te secure himself in its pos- 
session; and his next to gain power by adding to 
what he possesses. Nature instinctively prompts 
to the possession of property, law is the means 
of securing it, and the desire of accumulating 
wealth must be proportionate to the amount of 
intelligence and morality there is in society. If 
the masses are enlightened to a certain extent, 
and have strong progressive tendencies, and pop- 
ular opinion is pure, so that the rights of indi- 
viduals are considered sacred and industry honor- 
able, then, and then only, will property have a 
high exchangeable value, and be a fruitful source 
of enterprise. There can be no considerable ma- 
terial wealth in a nation without mental and 
moral wealth. Now, what class of men is it 
that contribute most toward enriching society 
with intelligence, wisdom, and virtue? Who 
take broad views up and down the world, watch 
the motions of the great wheels of commerce, 
catch the shadows coming events cast before 
them, and pave the way for the coming in of 
necessities that would otherwise occasion danger- 
ous suspensions and repletions in the circulatory 
system of exchange? Who make discoveries 
in science, found institutions of learning, main- 
tain the honor of government, project improve- 
ments, reward industry, and diffuse religious 
knowledge? Certainly the number of men who 
do these great things can not be large. Not one 
out of a thousand in any nation can be called 
wealthy in magnanimous feelings, high intel- 
lectual endowments, inventive genius, heroic man- 
hood, expansive benevolence, and eminent Chris- 
tian virtues. A few intelligent, self-sacrificing, 
courageous men hold the world of traffic on 
their shoulders. Let them be removed, and 
what would become of our manufacturers, spec- 
ulators, and capitalists? What would become 
of our men of enterprise and wealth? Every 
rich man owes his fortunes to what keeps gov- 
ernment good, prevents public immorality and 
vice, and makes the people prosperous. Every 
new discovery, or project of reform, or institu- 
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tion of learning, or achievement of religion, or 
triumph of justice and truth, makes him richer; 
and every new crime, or failure in business, or 
defect of a magnanimous enterprise, makes him 
poorer. And hence it follows, that men of great 
property, if they do but know it, are bound by a 
sense of interest, as well as duty, to be liberal in 
promoting all good causes. Without industry in 
society they could not be rich; hence, they should 
contribute freely to prevent idleness and dissipa- 
tion. Without intelligence in society they could 
not be rich; hence, their obligation to second 
and assist all educational and literary enterprises. 
Without morality in society they could not be 
rich; and hence their obligation to help sustain 
all the institutions of religion, and to lend their aid 
in carrying on all schemes of enlarged Christian 
benevolence. 

It is a pity that our rich proprietors and cap- 
italists have so small a practical sense of their 
extreme indebtedness to a small number of intel- 
ligent citizens, philanthropists, and reformers, for 
the value of the property they hold. Do but 
think what terrible misfortunes would befall mill- 
ionaires and merchant-princes were society sud- 
denly bereft of a few great and good men! Let 
us draw the picture: 

The markets would be soon ruined by alternate 
dearths and excesses of circulating capital Men 
every-where would complain of hard times, The 
currents of business would stagnate. Ships would 
be seen rotting in the harbors. That proprietary 
attachment which incites to an enlargement and 
improvement of possessions would cease to make 
the pulses of men throb. Cities would become 
scarcely more than collections of rude huckster- 
shops, and every landholder would be a squatter 
living temporarily in a cheap cottage. Patriotism 
would come to be but the love of so many square 
rods of country; and only attachment enough 
at that to make a man defend his meager patch 
of territory for the sake of the crops and build- 
ings on it. The strongest law would be Lynch 
law. There would be no absolute security in 
possession, and hence, no incentives to laudable 
enterprise. No railroad or banking companies 
would be formed any more. Na pains would be 
taken with farms, or fences, on roads; no taste 
displayed in building houses, or planting gardens, 
or rearing orchards. There would be no com- 
petitions for superior excellence in manufactural 
or agricultural productions. No premiums would 
be offered for the finest specimens of stock, or 
the best labor-saving machines, or the - largest 
quantity of grain harvested from an acre. For 
why should men strive to excel in property that 
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has no determinate and secure value? Thus 
would the cities, and villages, and communities 
of the whole land soon come to present one vast 
scene, interspersed with deserted and dilapidated 
mercantile houses, silent and dismal shops, wreck- 
strewn and filth-polluted streets, vicious and vag- 
abond men, women, and children. 

If you doubt that the result would be as we 
have here pictured it, we have only to refer you 
to the state of things exhibited, at the present 
time, in some of those rich and renowned coun- 
tries across the ocean, where the number of intel- 
ligent projectors of improvements and influential 
almoners of light in society is too small to admit 
of their exerting any powerful influence around 
them. 

Look, for example, at Italy, the land of gor- 
geous scenery and golden romance. The Amer- 
ican traveler, as he passes through her languid 
cities, feels lonely, and pines for the eternal bustle 
of the dusty emporiums of his native land. The 
air is redolent with the perfumes that rise from 
her uncultivated soil, and the hum of labor in 
her villages is scarce loud-toned enough to drown 
the music of birds. Well has it been said by 
Hillard, that “neither sturdy enterprise nor he- 
roic valor has taken root among those vines and 
myrtles.” What is Venice herself but a great 
gondola, anchored and lounging in the stupid 
stillness of decay, at the silent head of the Adri- 
atic? And. Rome, the city of the Caesars, what 
is she to-day but a scene of defiled and offensive 
ruins, haunted by a lethargic race of men, half 
of whom live by begging? Think of her proud 
and costly Forum, which was once thronged with 
the busy agriculturists of the fertile Campagna, 
and those scholars and artists whose works have 
breathed through the long centuries, now nearly 
deserted, save by the ragged lazaroni every- 
where to be seen, and left with but little beside 
its wealth of memorable associations to woo the 
eye of the silent tourist. 

Look again at Syria and Palestine, those fair 
and fertile lands, consecrated to the everlasting 
reverence of our race. How dead are the hearts 
of those great cities, whose throbbing once gave 
life to distant nations! Think of the Tyre and 
Damascus of the past, and of the Tyre and Da- 
mascus of to-day. Think of the Jerusalem of 
old, with her scholars and temple-builders, her 


men of enterprise and wealth, and of the Jeru- | 


salem of to-day, where indolence and crime are 
rampant, and where the richest citizen “runs and 
begs like a Belisarius.’” 

Such are some of the melancholy results that 
can not but follow, in all cases, from a great 








scarcity of powerful patrons of intelligence and 
virtue, and of persevering leaders in the paths 
of competition and commerce. 

But let us specify more particularly how and 
in what respect the different classes of great 
thinking men in society contribute to create value. 
And, first, we will speak of men of science. 

Happy is it for society that she has a small 
number of men who seek the truth for its own 
sake, and are ever busy in the fields of rigid 
analysis. It would seem that Providence de- 
signed a certain class of individuals to be solitary 
pioneers in science. And hence a few, shunning 
the boisterous arena of political strife, and flying 
from the distracting bustle of fashion, have al- 
ways been found steadily at work, far back of 
the many, in the solitudes of life, driving the 
silent forces of nature from their dark jungles, 
and translating the dead languages of truth for 
humanity. These solitary men were not born to 
sway empires with swords, but with thoughts, 
Their home is nature; they only visit society. 
And hence it was that old Archimedes, careless 
of the political commotions going on around him, 
was stabbed by a soldier while tracing geomet- 
rical figures. It was ‘or the same reason that the 
learned Turgot failed in directing the concerns 
of the French empire under Louis XVI; and 
La Place was continued by Napoleon in the 
office of Minister of the Interior only through 
the short space of six weeks, Men of science 
make a sorry figure in politics. It is theirs to 
teach men rather than to tame them. They can 
not succeed as tacticians and demagogues. Their 
skill and power are displayed in discovering and 
applying truth as it is, not in reconciling it with 
human prejudices and passions, And in their 
appropriate sphere of action they exert more 
real influence on society than kings, or emperors, 
or imperial cabinets. What could mankind do 
without them? Monarchs and ambitious heroes 
might be safely spared from the world, but not 
its patient, persevering men of science. It is to 
them that every great instrument of human im- 
provement is to be traced. It is by them that 
the schools of the land are furnished with text- 
books. They only are competent to pass sen- 
tence on classifications of trath, and to decide 
what treatises and systems of ideas are to be 
adopted as faithful expositions and apocalypses 
of nature. It is by them that truth is prevented 
from becoming mixed and confounded with error, 
They only are capable of discussing and ana- 
lyzing proposed theories, showing the weakness 
or strength of the grounds they stand upon, and 
detecting and exposing fallacies in evidence, 
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They only are able and apt to question nature 
closely, and cope with her great problems; to 
trace effects to their secret causes, and reason 
from the known to the unknown; to evolve hid- 
den principles and discover great laws; to de- 
velop resources of world-moving power, and rear 
up imperishable systems of philosophy and the- 
ology, mathematics and law. And working for 
society, in this way, untiringly and unceasingly, 
as they do, who can estimate to what extent 
they contribute to fix and preserve the standard 
value of property and thus to afford innumerable 
occasions for useful enterprise? 

Again: let us not forget that literary men have 
much to do in the creation of value. It is by 
them that the people are provided with all those 
writings that improve the popular taste and raise 
the tone of popular sentiment. It is by them 
that the true scales of literary justice are held, 
and the true merit of literary productions and 
literary men is tried. It is by them that the tide 
of corrupt literature, which would otherwise del- 
uge the land, is driven back, and the names of 
those insufferable authors who attempt to palm 
off the sin-infected scurf of their rotten morals 
on the world are condemned to deserved oblivion. 
Broad, indeed, is their sphere of action and po- 
tent their sway. They are the few by whom 
the many are led in the paths of refined thought 
and pointed to the pure fountains of sentiment. 

Some have vainly fancied that the people are 
capable of sound criticism. The popularity of a 
book is no proof of its merit, any more than the 
mere fact that a certain vice is universally prac- 
ticed makes it a virtue. The press would soon 
become one of the most powerful agencies of 
demoralization in society, were the masses left to 
decide all that is fit to be put in type and circu- 
lated as standard reading. The literary mania 
of the present day is a good illustration of this 
statement. It has come to be utterly impossible 
nowadays for criticism to keep pace with produc- 
tion. It needs but a distinguished book pub- 
lisher’s manifesto, posted up along the thor- 
oughfares, and copied by careless or fawning 
newspaper editors, to make any novelty in print, 
however tawdry and worthless it may be, cir- 
culate through the whole land, and bring a for- 
tune to be divided between the party that dipped 
the ink in writing its sickly contents, and the 
party that excited sufficient popular curiosity in 
its favor te make it marketable. It would seem, 
indeed, that a race of Liliputian minds had 
usurped the empire of literature, and were cov- 
ering the land with their puny and diminutive 
works. Even children appear to be catching the 





passion for story-making, and gray-haired men 
and women are half sorry they did not weave 
their little web of romance or sentimentality be- 
fore their teens were out. Never did American 
society need to be more forcibly reminded than 
at this hour of the great truth, that it is not the 
many, but the few, who are competent to decide 
what works are to be adopted as the true stand- 
ards of thought and style, and what works are 
to be rejected as mere garnished emptiness and 
specious fustian. It is consoling to know that 
there is a small body of thoughtful men to stand 
undismayed amid the flying tinsel after which 
the masses are chasing, and to guard the honor | 
of those great works of literature that are worthy 
to live beyond the passing age. 

Thus we see how essential it is that there 
should be a powerful class of literary men in 
society, in order that property should possess 
a fixed and reliable value. 

But again: that class of men who conduct the 
affairs of government act no small part in the 
creation of value. You mean but little when 
you speak of a sovereign people. Popular sov- 
ereignty has no place, as a truism, in sound pol- 
itics. True republicanism is but the realization 
of political equality between the many and the 
few. A republic is quite a different thing from 
a democracy. In the former the many and the 
few are harmoniously united on the principle of 
equipoise of restraints and privileges; while in 
the latter they are combined under provisions 
that allow all privilege to one party and impose 
all restraint on the other. There may be an 
overreaching for power on the part of the people, 
as well as on the part of privileged individuals. 
In the one case it leads to anarchy; in the other 
to tyranny. History is pregnant with warnings, 
not only against the tendencies of monarchs to 
absolutism, but also against the tendencies of 
democratic constituencies to absolutism. The 
governmental systems of ancient Greece were 
ruined simply by an extreme preponderance of 
popular power. And to use the words of Lord 
Bacon, “The Roman empire, notwithstanding 
the magnitude thereof, became no better than 
a carcass, whereupon all the vultures and birds 
of prey of the world did seize and ravine for 
many ages, for a perpetual monufhent of the essen- 
tial difference between the scale of miles and the 
scale of forces.” . 

So you see thet no people can prosper through 
any considerable length of time unless willing 
to be under powerful restraints. It is a difficult 
thing to say when the masses, in a nation like ours, 
should resist the law-making and law-exeeuting 
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power. It is, however, most certain that they 
should never openly defy it. 

Sadly deficient in wisdom and foresightedness 
were those enthusiastic partisans who stimulated 
the people of the north, at the risk of civil blood- 
shed and anarchy, to oppose the recent unjustifi- 
able attempts, on the part of the pro-slavery 
power of the south, to extend their favored insti- 
tution into the virgin territories of Nebraska and 
Kansas. They forgot, in the hour of their just 
indignation at the reckless violators of public 
faith and honor, that, in a republic, wrongs com- 
mitted by the few against the many can be re- 
dressed without the perilous help of gunpowder 
and mob truncheons. Much wiser would they 
have done had they charged a constituency, never 
sufficiently alive to a true patriotic interest, to be 
more deliberate in electing their representative 
rulers and law-makers. 

There is always more or less apology for the 
enactment of laws, in a republic, existing in 
the fact, that the body of men who enact them 
is supposed to constitute an intelligent minority 
of the land. It is by them that the honor of 
government is maintained as far as it is. It is 
true they may not always legislate for the public 
good; but that man who encourages the people 
to question their decisions with irreverent bold- 
ness, and to withstand their enactments with 
brute force, should remember that there is always 
a strong presumption of there being a preponder- 
ance of reason in their favor. And were this 
not the case, such a course of conduct would be 
shown to be unjustifiable by the fact, that in 
a republic provision is made, in the frequent 
succession of different bodies of representative 
men, not only for completely restraining all. the 
tendencies of the minority in power to undue 
assumptions, but also for giving the people an 
incalculable ability to so manage legislation, by 
their use of the elective privilege, as to promote 
the general welfare of the nation. Hence, it fol- 
lows that every true counselor of the masses 
would, instead of instigating them to dangerous 
insurrections and rebellions, rather urge them 
to yield a proper obedience to their acting rulers, 
and to go more thoughtfully to the polls when 
the time comes to elect. new ones. 

Once more, ané finally: that class of men who 
take the lead in all religious enterprises contrib- 
ute largely to the creation of value. It is by 
these men that the masses are kept as conscien- 
tious as they are. They spread religious intelli- 
gence, plant religious institutions, form religious 
associations, conceive and effect great moral re- 
forms, hold up virtue to reverence and vice to 











condemnation, defend justice and denounce wrong, 
make moral worth a recommendation and the 
want of it a misfortune. They conduce to make 
popular sentiment favorable to righteousness and 
averse to wickedness, tolerant of Christians and 
scornful of infidels. Who can estimate the influ- 
ence exerted by the few great and good men in 
the world? You can not conceive how society 
would be periled were its morals to be neglected, 
even for one year, by the small number of right- 
eous individuals scattered through its various 
departments. The conscience of the people would 
be a poor security for the progress of any nation. 
Popular opinion can not be pure. It may be so 
far purified of ignorance and superstition as to 
be called enlightened; but it must be the result 
of a blending of truth with error, light with 
darkness. The ocean remains still a vast deep 
of brine, though mighty rivers of pure fresh 
water are ever pouring into it. 

The sentiment of the masses, pro or con, is 
at best but a weak argument. Because the mul- 
titude cry, “It is right,” this does not make it so. 
There is truth in the maxim, “ ‘They say so’ is 
half aliar.’ So thought the great John Wesley; 
for on hearing a man once utter the words, “Vox 
populi, vor Dei,” with his accustomed sagacity, 
he answered, “No, no; it was the ‘Vox populi’ 
that cried, ‘Crucify him! crucify him!’ ” 

The masses are all the time halting between 
two opinions, and were it not for the Elijahs of 
the world, how could they go right? God has 
intrusted the hope of our race in the hands of 
a small number of devout and exemplary men. 
There can be no great nation without great ex- 
ponents of morality and virtue. Martial hero- 
ism may conquer, but moral heroism alone can 
civilize. Let a certain number of God-fearing 
persons be taken out of England, or France, or 
America, and every city in each of these nations 
would soon become a Sodom exposed to Divine 
wrath. There have been periods in the history 
of almost every nation when its body-guard of 
religious heroes were denied the privilege of ex- 
erting their ordinary influence on society; and 
the results that followed in all such cases are 
before us. The whole course of things seemed 
to take a new turn. The wheels of progress 
ceased to revolve. The masses seemed to lapse 
into an awful stupor. No longer were the ordi- 
nary restraints of society effectual to prevent 
open immorality and vice. The arm of civil 
law seemed palsied. Crimes multiplied fearfully. 
Infidelity waxed furious. Domestic institutions 
were scarcely sustained. The blood of kindred 
stagnated in human hearts. Property lost its 
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value, patriotism its fervor, virtue its sacredness, 
and love its devotion. 

Such has been the condition more than once 
of many a nation in our world. Think what 
undulations of fortune characterize the history 
of England. We find her alternately rising and 
falling, according as her rulers were patrons or 
persecutors of the righteous few: now up under 
Henry VII, and then down under Henry VIII; 
flourishing under Edward VI, and drooping under 
Mary the Papist; rising again under Elizabeth, 
and again falling under James, of the house of 
Stuart. And turning, too, to France, we find 
her, in like manner, vacillating between weal 
and woe; prospering under Henry I'V, and after- 
ward gradually sinking under the succeeding 
members of the Bourbon family, till the limit 
of her downward progress was at last reached 
in the bloody Revolution, headed by Robespierre, 
Danton, and Murat; after which she rose again 
from her ruins'to enjoy a lucid interval under 
Bonaparte the First. 

Thus we are brought to see clearly how and 
in what respect great minds contribute to create 
the value of wealth. 

We are prepared now to judge of that false 
valuation of property which is so common among 
men of great fortunes. Wealth may not only 
become poverty by losing its exchangeable value, 
but also by becoming a dead weight in the hands 
of its owner. The miser’s money is unproduc- 
tive capital. He has no power over it or through 
it; it has him in its power. There are two kinds 
of poor men in the world—those who are drudges 
and slaves for the sake of property itself, and 
those who are drudges and slaves for the sake 
of what property is the means of procuring. 
The man who plods for money only is as much 
a pauper as the man who plods for the value 
of money. One is swarmed with just as many 
disabilities as the other, sweats just as big drops 
as the other, and groans under his taxes just as 
much as the other. Indeed, is not the man 
who pants for gain far poorer than the man who 
pants for bread? 

The true political as well as: philosophical defi- 
nition of wealth is not the mere quantity of 
property a man holds, but the power he pos- 
sesses of gratifying desire by means of it. As 
this power is exerted, so will the man himself and 
society be affected. It is his to make himself 
and those around him either happy or misera- 
ble by his use of it. He may lay it out in luxu- 
rious living, gorgeous equipage, and costly build- 
ings, and do no good with it at all; or he may 
invest it in good enterprises, in promoting insti- 





tutions of learning and benevolence, in assisting 
moral reforms, in giving new life to communities, 
in identifying his name with great achievements 
of art and science, literature and religion. He 
may waste his wealth in vain show and the pur- 
suit of sensual pleasures, and die ignobly and 
unwept; or he may consecrate it to schemes of 
great usefulness, and go down to the grave, leav- 
ing his name to grow fresher and greener through 
after ages in the memory of a revering world. 
But it is not the rich men alone of a nation 
that are to be charged with putting absurd and 
whimsical estimates on property. In a nation 
like ours, where a large proportion of the popu- 
lation is made up of individuals who combine 
the character of capitalist with that of laborer, 
instances of false valuation can not but be fre- 
quent every-where among the people. There 
are but few proprietors who do not set an exor- 
bitant value on their possessions. The secret of 
most strong local attachment is but a conservatism 
little above miserly niggardliness. There are 
hundreds of men in society—or, rather, out of 
it—who are so attached to their homesteads that 
they rarely leave them, and who seem to bury 
not only their bodies, but their souls up in their 
plow-furrows. How many a man there is in 
America who has never ridden a mile in a rail- 
road car or read a column in a public journal in 
all his life, simply because the poor muck-worm 
could not stop sifting the soil of his farm for 
gold long enough to give play to an impulse 
of manly patriotism! And this incoherent valu- 
ation of property is the most stubborn difficulty 
with which the philanthropist and reformer have 
to contend. The majority of the people practi- 
cally set a far higher estimate on material than 
on mental and moral wealth. To the few public: 
spirited men who propose new institutions and 
project new schemes of general improvement 
they say, “Go on; your causes are good; but we 
ean not assist you.” Thus it happens often that 
great projects of reform are struck down on the 
very threshold of philanthropic devotion. The 
whole history of human progress is scarcely more 
than the detail of a long succession of wars be- 
tween a majority of illiberal property holders and 
a minority of liberal innovators. What reforma- 
tion was ever made or what institution was ever 
founded that did not cost a struggle? The pro- 
jectors of improvements have to run terrible haz- 
ards for society. Every new scheme of benevo- 
lence, or learning, or public aggrandizement, has 
to meet its host of opposers, and to pass its 
campaign of savage battles. The yeomanry cling 
close to their lands, and declare war, pugnis e 
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calcibus, against every innovation that threatens 
to tear down a rail-fence or spoil the square of 
an acre. It is costly business to run a railroad 
through a score of connected farms, or to execute 
@ law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks. 
Now we scarcely need to say, that if these 
tendencies to overvalue property and to make 
gain the chief end of existence were not over- 
come and restrained, to the extent they are, by 
the few intelligent, disinterested, and persevering 
individuals in society, the wheels of progress 
would soon cease to move, and the march of 
mankind would be backward to a destiny of 
hopeless poverty and barbaric wretchedness. 


—— 


OUR YOUNG PREACHER. 


BY REV. J. T. BARR, SCOTLAND. 
“ How short his day! the glorious prize, 
To our slow hearts and failing eyes, 
Appear’d too quickly won; 
The warrior rush’d into the field, 
With arm invincible, to wield 
The Spirit’s sword—the Spirit’s shield— 
When, lo! the fight was done!” 
Montcomerr. 
N the “Methodist Memorial,” published many 
years since by the Rev. Charles Aturne, we 
often find the most honorable mention made of 
ministers whose history is tot recorded. But 
from the brief allusions which refer to their 
character, they are presented to our view in the 
most amiable light. Like the sun bursting 
through the clouds, they dazzle our eyes for a 
season with their matchless splendor, and then 
vanish from our sight. Respecting many of the 
young ministers especially little more is recorded 
of them than the affecting memorial, which their 


“Place of fame and elegy supply;” 


namely, “It pleased the Lord to call them away 
in the flower of their days, and in the midst of 
their usefulness.” : 

I have gleaned some historical recollections of 
one of these devoted servants of God, who was 
called to his reward in the second year of his 
ministry. In the circuit which was the scene of 
his labors, and sufferings, and triumphs, there 
are several aged persons to whom he was per- 
sonally known. From these I have collected the 
particulars embodied in the following narration: 
_ On a fine autumnal evening, toward. the close 
ef the last century, a pious gentleman, of the 
pame of Smith, who resided in the town of ——, 
in the north of England, had just returned, with 
hig amiable daughter, from the Methodist chapel, 





and were now seated in their little parlor, con- 
versing about the sermon, when an intimate 
friend, who sustained the office of steward in 
the society, was ushered into the room. After 
a few observations of a desultory character, the 
young minister, who had lately been appointed 
to the circuit, became the subject of conversation, 

“ How do you like our young preacher?” asked 
Mr. Smith. 

“Not at all,” replied the steward, who was 
evidently mortified because his own nephew was 
not appointed as their minister; “he is not the 
man for us. Neither do I think he will ever 
make a preacher.” 

“TI beg to differ from you,” remarked Mr. 
Smith; “considering his youth, my opinion is, 
he possesses considerable ministerial talents; and 
if not discouraged in the infancy of his labors, 
he will become both eminent and useful. His 
doctrines are thoroughly evangelical; and in ad- 
dition to the chaste language he employs, he has 
great facility of expression. With respect to his 
piety, that is undoubted.” 

“But what of his mental abilities, if he does 
not throw his sou into his sermons, and thus warm 
the-hearts of his hearers?’ 

“T admit he has not so much animation as 
some ministers; but at present he is but young, 
and will no doubt improve. Indeed, I fancied 
there was an improvement in that particular to- 
night in the application of his sermon; for it 
both warmed and comforted my soul. And you 
must have been in a cold frame, indeed, not to 
have felt it.” 

“But others complain as well as myself.” 

“That may be true. And my opinion is, if 
they were to pray more for him, they would 
have less ground for complaining.” 

“But admitting all that you say in his favor, 
that he preaches the Gospel faithfully—nay, 
earnestly—yet there is one part of his duty in 
which you must acknowledge he is defective: 
I mean in visiting from house to house. The 
effects of this negligence are already appar- 
ent. The congregations are falling off, and in 
a short time he will have to preach to empty 
pews. He confines himself too much to his 
study. Let him come out. We do not want 
fine preaching so much as pastoral visitation.” 

“You are too premature in your conclusions, 
With respect to visiting from house to house, 
I do not see what time he has had for that. He 
has only been in the circuit sz weeks; and dur- | 
ing that time, you know, in addition to the usual 
quantum of preaching, he has had to attend to 
the quarterly visitation of the classes.” 
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“Well, he may stay in the circuit till the next 
conference; though it is hard for the Church to 
be obliged to support a man who is not approved 
of by its members,” 

At this stage of the conversation, Louisa, the 
daughter of Mr. Smith, hazarded an opinion, 
which at once put a stop to the unprofitable 
discussion, and at the same time conveyed a 
eutting rebuke to the steward, which effectually 
cowed his dictatorial spirit. During the con- 
versation she had more than once betrayed un- 
mistakable symptoms of impatience while listen- 
ing to his anfeeling remarks. : 

“Mr. C.,” she at length said, “my Bible teaches 
me to pray for the ministers of Christ, and to 
esteem them, even for their work’s sake. But 
the freedom with which you have animadverted 
on the minister who has been appointed over us 
is both cowardly and unjust. If, as you say, the 
congregations are falling off, it is not Ais fault, but 
yours; for you have given expression to the same 
censorious remarks in other circles, with a view 
to create a party feeling against him. And for 
what reason? Because the conference would not 
gratify you by sending your nephew! I have 
no patience with such fault-finding proclivities. 
My soul has been blessed under his ministry, 
and so have many others, notwithstanding your 
nefarious attempts to injure him in their esti- 
mation.” 

The young man who was the subject of the 
preceding conversation had but recently left the 
home of his childhood, at the call of conference, 
for the purpose of engaging in the work of the 
ministry. And this was his first circuit. He 
was the only son of his mother, and she was 
a widow. He possessed considerable natural 
abilities, which had been greatly improved by 
a liberal education. His personal piety was ex- 
emplary, and his heart was in the work to which 
he believed he was divinely called. But he was 
extremely nervous, and naturally inclined to mel- 
ancholy. A sensibility, evidently of a morbid char- 
acter, had grown with his growth, and strength- 
ened with his strength; so that an unkind word 
uttered in his ear would smite heavily on his 
heart, and the least act of injustice or oppression 
exercised toward himself would bow down his 
spirit, and bring tears into his eyes. He was pe- 
culiarly susceptible of those impressions which 
are made upon the mind by outward objects; con- 
sequently, his pleasurable emotions were often 
quickly succeeded by imaginary <ears and fore- 
bodings. 

On his arrival in the circuit, lodgings were 
procured -for him in the house of Mr. Smith, 





where every attention was paid to his domestic 
comfort. He returned home, on the evening al- 
ready mentioned, just after the arrival of Mr. 
C., the steward, and was making his way toward 
the parlor, when he heard his own name re- 
peated. Instinctively his heart began to beat. 
He paused at the door, and heard the whole 
of the conversation. Tremulous with emotion, 
he sought the: solitude of- his chamber—there to 
“weep till morn.” He threw himself on the 
bed, but could not rest. The idea of being re- 
garded as a pauper—an intruder—eating the bread 
that was reluctantly ministered to him; the fact 
of being disliked by those to whom he was sent 
to minister the bread of eternal life; the chilling 
thought that the congregations were falling off; 
and that his remaining in the circuit till the 
next conference was considered by the people 
as an endurance—all these images passed before 
the eye of his imagination like so many frightful 
specters, and forced a weight upon his mind 
which he felt was too grievous to be borne. He 
silently counted the hours as they were success- 
ively proclaimed by the heavy bell of the church 
clock, yet still slumber forsook his eyelids. 
There was one reflection, however, which, dur- 
ing the visions of the night, came opportunely 
to his relief—a reflection which, like an “angel 
visit,” tended to assuage the anguish of his spirit. 
It was the reflection of the ingenuous part which 
the amiable Louisa had taken in the conversa- 
tion. There was one, then, in a “land of stran- 
gers,” who cared for him—one to whom his poor 
labors had been blessed. This thought was, in- 
deed, as “dew and sunshine” to his soul amidst 
the gloomy clouds by which it was oppressed. 
About an hour after midnight he began. to 
doze; but his sleep was disturbed by appalling 
dreams; so that when he awoke in the morning 
about sunrise, he felt hot and feverish; and when 
he attempted to rise his whole frame seemed 
agitated, and his eyes appeared to swim in dizzi- 
ness. At length he rose, and essayed to cool his 
head by plunging it into a basin of cold water 
that stood in his room, and in a short time he 
felt somewhat refreshed. And, O, with what 
earnestness, with what fervency of spirit, did he 
pray, at that early hour, that he might not shrink 
from the reproach of the cross, and that through 
evil report, as well as good report, he might be 
enabled, by the grace of God, to approve himself 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed! 
From this time he labored abundantly for the 
good of souls, though as yet he could see no 
fruit. He industriously applied himself to pas- 
toral visitation, that no farther complaints might 
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be made on that ground. But even in this 
respect he experienced but little success. The 
congregations continued small, and there ap- 
peared to be a growing spirit of disaffection 
among many of the people. Wherever he went 
he considered himself to be an unwelcome guest. 
This consideration alone rendered his life truly 
wretched. 

When he had been in the circuit a little more 
than three months, he was one evening taking 
a solitary walk in the outskirts of the town, with 
a view to the adjustment of his thoughts for 
preaching, when he encountered on the road Mr. 
C., the society steward. “Young man,” said the 
latter, “ you have adopted a course which is driv- 
ing the people from the chapel. Instead of keep- 
ing in your study, in order to prepare for the 
pulpit, you are running about from morning till 
night visiting. The consequence is, your ser- 
mons will not satisfy the people long. They 
know what good preaching is; and if they can 
not have it in our chapel, they will go elsewhere. 
If I were in your place, I would return to my 
trade.” 

“My good sir,” said the young pastor, almost 
choking with excitement, “you remind me of 
the fable of the man who could blow hot and 
cold with the same breath?” 

“ How so?” 

“A short time ago you complained that I was 
too much in my study, and must ‘come out,’ in 
order to visit the people. Now the tables are 
turned, and you find fault with me for taking 
your advice.” 

“Who told you that I complained of your 
being too much in your study?” 

“TI heard you with my own ears, when you 
literally writhed under the rebuke which a young 
female considered it her duty to give you for 
endeavoring to create a spirit of disaffection 
toward your minister.” 

This at once silenced the complaining steward, 
and, without answering a word, he proceeded on 
his way. 

But this was too much for the nervous youth. 
His extremely sensitive mind could not brook 
the unkind remarks which he felt he did not 
deserve. 

“ Mensque pati durum sustinet egra nihil.” 
He experienced the humiliation of his position; 
and when lying on his bed that night, unvisited 
by “tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 
a hundred times he repeated the unfeeling sug- 
gestion about returning to his trade. It was now 
the hour and power of temptation. “Yes,” he 
mentally exclaimed, “J will return! for I feel I 
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am not in my proper place. I was mistaken in 
thinking I was called to be a minister of Christ.” 

The President of the conference, with whom 
he had been on friendly terms previous to his 
leaving home, was expected to preach at Leeds 
during the Christmas holidays, which were now 
at hand. He therefore resolved to visit that 
town for the purpose of tendering his resigna- 
tion in person, and then return to the circuit in 
order to preach a farewell sermon before going 
back to his trade. 

* * - * * 

The morning at length dawned which had been 
so earnestly anticipated by the young minister; 
and unknown to any person in the circuit, he 
proceeded to the town of Leeds. It was in the 
latter end of December, and the weather was 
piercingly cold. A hard frost had bound in icy 
fetters the water courses in the valleys. Fields 
and meadows, which a short time since were 
clothed with living verdure, and exhaled the 
sweetest fragrance, were now mantled with snow. 
All that a few months before appeared bright 
and beautiful beneath soft and sunny skies had 
faded away. The scenery in every direction 
presented a dreary, wintery aspect. Vegetation 
seemed dead, and the face of nature was wild 
and barren. No sound was heard, save the 
winter wind, which howled dismally through 
the leafless branches of the ancient trees. 

On such a day, and amid such scenes as these, 
did the youthful wanderer pursue his solitary 
way to Leeds. But it may eb justly doubted 
whether the scenes of desolation by which he 
was surrounded, and through which he was 
silently traveling, were not exceeded by the 
desolation which reigned in his stricken bosom. 

He now reached the place of his destination, 
and was soon closeted with the venerable Presi- 
dent. Long was the interview which passed 
between them, and deeply affecting was it to 
both parties. The President declined to receive 
his resignation, because of the frivolous grounds 
on which it was preferred. He gave him such 
advice on the occasion as the young man needed 
in his present situation, and urged him, in the 
most affectionate manner, to return to his circuit, 
and resume his labors with fresh vigor, and with 
a certain hope that God would yet smile upon 
those labors. As one means to secure this, he 
directed him to attend especially to the instruc- 
tion of young persons; to construct a Bible class 
especially for their benefit, as, in the event of 
their conversion, they would become valuable 
auxiliaries to him in his work of faith. Wiping 
the tears which had long filled his eyes while 
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listening to the apostolic advice of the President, 
and receiving, in answer to prayer, an unction 
from the holy One, he retraced his steps to the 
scene of his labors, and again entered on the 
duties of the circuit with a heart burning with 
zeal for souls. 

The next Sabbath was the first in the new 
year. On the evening of that day he had an- 
nounced his intention to preach a sermon to 
young persons. And, O, how fervently, how im- 
portunately did he pray, that the occasion might 
prove one of a general awakening among the 
people! That evening arrived; and as he sat 
in his little study, the window of which over- 
looked the spacious chapel, he saw, by the gor- 
geous light of the full-orbed moon, droves of 
people flocking into the sanctuary. The sight 
brought tears into his eyes; but they were tears 
of gratitude. The chapel was densely crowded 
long before the service commenced, and subse- 
quently numbers stood round the doors and near 
the windows, unable to gain admittance. The 
scene was new, and no less encouraging to the 
people than gratifying to their devoted minister. 

On announcing his text—“ Wilt thou not from 
this time cry unto me, My Father, thou art the 
guide of my youth?’—every eye in that large 
assemblage was riveted on the preacher. And 
as he proceeded with his discourse, explaining 
and enforcing that beautiful passage, the audience 
listened with intense and increasing interest. The 
“still small voice” which secretly applied the 
word to the hearts of the people, gradually pre- 
pared them for those loud and continuous out- 
bursts of feeling, which toward the close of the 
service became general. Numbers, both old and 
young, were “pricked in their hearts;” several 
of whom, being directed to the Savior, found 
redemption through his blood in the remission 
of sins. 

During this revival, thus happily commenced— 
and which continued throughout the winter—the 
chapel was opened every evening for prayer and 
exhortation; and the Lord added to the Church 
daily such as should be saved. 

Months rolled away, and still the good work 
progressed. The spring had come and passed 
away, and the “last rose of summer” had already 
faded. Autumn, “crowned with the sickle and 
the wheaten sheaf,” again visited the earth. The 
young pastor had now entered on the second 
year of his ministry, beloved by those who had 
formerly despised him, and almost idolized by 
those whom he had been instrumental in leading 
to Christ. But his work was done. Like the 
celebrated Speriser, of Liverpool, he was called 





away in the very flower of his youth and the 
zenith of his fame. But there was a difference 
in the circumstances of their departure. The 
former found a watery grave in the river Mersey; 
the latter encountered the last enemy in his 
peaceful chamber, in the house of his friend, Mr. 
Smith. His constitution was naturally strong, 
but his physical energies became considerably 
weakened by his incessant labors during the 
revival, On many occasions he continued in the 
prayer meetings, exhorting and praying, till after 
midnight. Notwithstanding the repeated remon- 
strances of his friends to moderate his exertions, 
and in spite of their predictions that such ex- 
cessive labor would bring him to a premature 
grave, he would burst into tears, and exclaim, 
“ How can I relax when souls are perishing?” 

One evening, on returning home at a late hour 
from a densely heated chapel, he caught a severe 
cold. Hoping it would shortly pass away, he 
continued his exertions with unabated zeal, till 
his strength became prostrated, and he was com- 
pelled to be confined to a sick bed. From that 
bed he never rose. After a brief illness of three 
weeks, he exchanged mortality for life. His 
sun went down while it was yet day. But, like 
the natural sun, it appeared largest at its setting; 
and the effulgence of its departing beams gave 
the happiest presage of a glorious rising in a 
brighter climate, and in a morning without clouds. 

“Doctor,” said he, on one occasion, to the 
medical man, who, from the first, had been un- 
remitting in his attention to the suffering patient, 
“do you think there is any hope of my re- 
covery?” 

“TI can not say there is no hope,” was the 
reply; “but I fear—I fear we shall lose you.” 

“This intelligence does nct frighten me, doc- 
tor, for I have a hope beyond the grave—a hope 
blooming with immortality. My sole motive in 
asking you was, that in case this affliction should 
be unto death, my poor mother might be sent | 
for, that I might have the happiness of seeing | 
her before I die.” 

He continued to grow weaker and weaker; 
but his confidence in God remained unshaken. 
No doubts, no fears, disturbed the tranquillity of 
his mind. Peace, heaven-born peace, was dif- 
fused through the inmost recesses of his soul, 
and an expression of ineffable joy beamed from 
his animated eye. 

Reader, did your eye ever rest on a beautiful 
lake, at the close of a fine summer’s day, when 
all nature is at rest? How calm its waters! How 
unruffied its surface, undisturbed by the gentlest 
breeze—a sweet emblem of the calmness, the 
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placidity, which reigned in the bosom of the 
dying minister! 

At length his aged mother arrived; but it was 
only within a few hours before her “angel son” 
spread his wings for his flight to heaven. It is 
difficult to say whether the meeting or the part- 
ing, both of which occurred on the same day, 
was the most affecting. Several friends con- 
nected with the society—including, of course, 
Mr. Smith and his daughter—were in the apart- 
ment, weeping bitterly at the thought that their 
esteemed pastor was about to be taken from them. 

The day, which had been very beautiful, was 
now drawing toward its close, and the evening 
sun, before retiring to rest, cast a farewell glance 
into the chamber of death, But scarcely had 
his golden beams sunk below the western hori- 
zon when the spirit of the minister was sum- 
moned to glory. With a heavenly smile on his 
pale countenance, he gazed affectionately on the 
several friends who stood round his dying couch; 
then looking upward, he essayed to repeat the 
triumphant language of St. Paul, “I have fought 
a good fight; I have finished my course; I have 
kept the faith; henceforth—’ Before he could 
finish the sentence the hand of death was upon 
him, and he closed his eyes upon the world 


. forever. 


All were deeply affected at the solemn, the 
parting scene. Every eye in the room was dim 
with tears; and the voice of mourning and lam- 
entation for the dead became loud and continuous. 

But there was one who felt the bereavement 
more keenly than the rest—whose gentle bosom 


. received a greater shock than even that which 


lacerated the bosom of the widowed mother—I 
mean the lovely Louisa. For several months 
she had been the affianced bride of the deceased 
minister, whose ardent affection was reciprocal 
with her own. 

A few days before his departure—feeling that 


' his end was approaching—he presented her with 


@ ring, on which, unknown to any person, he 


| had caused to be engraven an affecting inscrip- 


tion. I need not say that after his death she 


read that inscription with lacerated feelings, and 


often moistened it with her tears. It was as fol- 
lows: “I have loved thee on earth—I will meet 
thee in heaven.” 


—_>—- 


He lives long that lives well; and time mis- 
spent is not lived, but lost. Besides, God is bet- 
ter than his promise, if he takes from him a 
long lease, and gives him a freehold of a better 
value,—Fuller. 





THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


IKE the treacherous signal-boats that are 

sometimes stationed by the wreckers off 
an iron-bound coast, the shifting systems of false 
religion are continually changing their places, 
Like them they attract only to bewilder, and 
allure only to destroy. The unwary mariner 
follows them with a trembling uncertainty, and 
only finds out where he is when he feels his 
ill-fated vessel crashing into a thousand frag- 
ments on the beach. 

But how different from these floating and 
delusive systems is that unchanging Gospel of 
Christ, which stands forth like the towering 
light-house of Eddystone, with its beacon blaze 
streaming far out over the midnight sea! The 
angry waves, through many a long year, have 
rolled in, thundering against that tower’s base. 
The winds of heaven have warred fiercely around 
its pinnacle; the rains have dashed against its 
gleaming lantern. But there it stands. It moves 
not. It trembles not; for it is “founded on a 
rock.” Year after year the storm-stricken mar- 
iner looks out for its star-like light as he sweeps 
in through the British Channel. 
object that meets his eye as he returns on his 
homeward voyage; it is the last which he be- 
holds long after his native land has sunk beneath 
the evening wave. 

So is it with the unchanging Gospel of Christ, 
While other systems rise, and fall, and pass into 
nothingness, this Gospel—like its immutable 
Author—is the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever. While other false and flashing lights 
are extinguished, this, the “true light,” ever 
shineth. 

The Christian goes to his Bible, and finds 
it always the same. The life-giving doctrines 
of the cross, which first brought peace to his 
soul are still his solace; the precepts of the 
Divine law are still his delight. They have 
never lost their ability to guide him, or. their 
power to console him. Upon this Gospel his 
fathers pillowed their dying heads; upon this 
he means to rest in the trying hour; and he 
trusts that it shall be the precious heritage of 
his descendants long after his own corruptible 
body shall have moldered into dust. 


“O may these heavenly pages be 

Our ever dear delight; 

And still new beauties may we see, 
And still increasing light! 

Divine Instructor, gracious Lord, 
Be thou forever near; 

Teach us to love thy sacred word, 
And view the Savior there.” 








It is the first | 
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THE DEW SPIRITS—A VISION OF NIGHT. 


BY CARRIE MYER. 


Sizep, the goddess Care beguiling, 

Hushes with a gentle hand 
Fragile infants sweetly smiling, 

And the mighty of the land; 
Sufferers worn and toilers weary, 
E’en the hearts by crime made dreary, 
Joy elated, grief o’erladen, 

Father, mother, youth, and maiden, 
Seekers vain of hope’s fruition, 
Proudest rank and low condition, 
Yield to thee, O blest Magician! 
Visitants, with silken pinions, 

To the haunted weird dominions 
Of the Marvel-king have won me, 
While the spell is laid upon me. 

* 2 * * 
Spirits, softly now descending 

From their airy halls of mirth, 
Where with snowy cloud-wreaths blending, 

Mists and rainbow hues have birth, 
Tripping to fantastic measures, 
Bring their choicest hoarded treasures 

To the still, unconscious earth; 
O’er the moonbeam flooded waste 
Silver-sandaled fairies haste; 

See the fays of gladness dreaming; 

In their merry elfin eyes, 

What a mystic light is beaming! 

What unearthly beauty lies! 

See they come—the flashing legions 
Smiling from the starry regions— 
Wavy locks in freedom flowing, 
Ruddy cheeks with pleasure glowing, 
Airy forms with myrtle bound, 
Every forehead gayly crowned; 

Borne aerial depths along, 

Nearer soars the chiliad throng, 
Singing songs so sweet and olden, 
Bearing gublets quaint and golden, 
With the crystal dew-drops filled 
From the purest fount distilled. 

Now they fly through forest bowers, 
Lavishly their precious showers 
Scattering o’er the grateful flowers; 
Weaving brightest diadems, 
Glittering wreaths of pearly gems, 
For the tall and stalwart kings 

In whose arms the wood-nymph sings. 


Their task is done, but over hill and vale 
The myriad bands are bending, 
Ere on their paths ascending, 
They seek their starry halls 

Fast by the golden walls; 

They linger, and their ringing voices thrill 
In sweeter symphonies 

Than ever murmurs with the summer rill, 
Or floats amid the trees 

At eventide, 





When all the world beside 
Is hushed in worship deep and still— 
Through all the silver space their song 
Is lightly borne along, 
On harps olia’s messengers have wreathed 
With halos from a land of glory breathed, 
The clear, harmonious chords 
In magic spell enchain these words: 
When sons of heaven astonished saw 
An infant world, to one great law 
Obedient, move on its course, 
_ _ Impelled, controlled by force 
Eternal—when Eternal Might 
Commanded that the light 
Of earth’s first day should shine— 
When at the voice divine 
The stars shone out, 
And the young moon a silver sheet was flinging 
O’er earth’s first night, 
Then we were singing. 
We heard the shout 
That rang through all creation’s bounds, 
When, in their measured rounds, 
Bright Day and pensive Night unfurled 
Their banners o’er a finished world. 
When out of Chaos dim 
Arose the primal hyma 
Of being waked to joyful love, 
Our work began. 
Then dancing from our homes above, 
Nightly our songs we sung, 
Nightly our jewels hung 
Around the Eden home of man. 
Since then we’ve hovered over scenes of woe; 
We’ve winged our way where stilly forms lie low 
On many a crimsoued field; 
We've seen the weary yield, 
Longing to brave the leaden waters, 
Whose king is Death, 
Like her who mourned lest they, the daughters 
Of pagan Heth, 7 
Snaring in silken toils a noble son, 
Should from his people turn her cherished one! 
Our snowy pinions 
Have fanned the dark dominions 
Where sin-stained spirits hold 
Their revels bold. 
But still, despite the crime that intervenes, 
Despite the dark, revolting scenes, 
The fields of strife and blood o’er which we've passed, 
Still, at the last, 
Our hands are pure, our hearts are free, 
As when at first 
The joy-song o’er creation burst; 
And still our lesson is to all, 
Of Adam’s race and fall, 
Truth, love, and peace, and purity. 


pa oe 


How short is human life! The very breath 
Which frames my words, accelerates my death. 
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ASTLEY COOPER AND ABERNETHY. 


STLEY COOPER was the fourth son of the 

Rev. Dr. Samuel Cooper, of Yarmouth, in 

the county of Norfolk, and was born at Brooke, 
in Norfolk, on the 23d of August, 1768. 

Toward the close of 1791, he married Miss 
Cook, of Tottenham; and the next year, after 
a short visit to Paris, during which he attended 
the lectures of Dessault and Chopart, he com- 
menced practice in Jefferey’s Square, St. Mary 
Axe, London, where he resided six years. 

In the course of his professional pursuits, Sir 
Astley came in contact, more perhaps than any 
of his cotemporaries, with the exception of Joshua 
Brookes, with those outcasts of society, the res- 
urrectionists, or body-snatchers. The necessity 
for this intercourse with the most degraded and 
reckless of mankind was most painfully felt; but 
the credit of English surgery, and the welfare 
of the whole community through its individual 
members, were at stake. 

The followers of this revolting traffic were 
almost invariably men of the worst character— 
bold, hardy, and of wonderful low cunning. 
They formed a small community, isolated from 
all other classes of laborers by the disgusting 
nature of their employment, and generally work- 
ing in small companies or partnerships, under the 
guidance of some man eminent for his courage, 
cunning, or experience. Jealousy of each other’s 
success seems to have been one of the most re- 
markable features of these gangs, and is shown 
in the extraordinary perseverance and sagacity 
with which they discovered, and then made 
known to the authorities, the professional labors 
of their rivals. They were constantly quarrel- 
ing and betraying each other, and not unfre- 
quently encountered much risk to themselves, 
rather than refrain from enjoying a sweet morsel 
of revenge. 

The best allies of the resurrectionist were the 
old watchmen employed to guard the various 
burial-grounds of the metropolis; the great ma- 
jority of whom, it is believed, were in the habit 
of receiving a per centage of the proceeds, as the 
price of their connivance. The public being 
aware that graveyards were often robbed, it was 
not unusual to employ special watchmen to sit 
up by the grave, or the friends of the deceased 
would watch by turns. But the unwonted na- 
ture of the occupation, and the gloom and still- 
ness of all around, frequently caused them to 
stay only a part of the night; and even when 
otherwise, such was the skill and rapidity of the 
resurrectionist, that a slumber or short absence 





of half av hour was sufficient to defeat the object 
of the hireling guardian or the worn-out mourner. 

On the principle of setting a thief to catch a 
thief, and that poachers made the best game- 
keepers, resurrectionists were occasionally em- 
ployed, by those who had some knowledge of 
their proceedings, to watch a grave. Where the 
remuneration offered was large, and the man 
really desired to execute his trust faithfully, and 
thwart the schemes of his companions, he was 
generally outwitted by some among them more 
active or cunning than himself. One mode 
adopted was to plan some other undertaking, 
connected with exhumation, in which he was 
associated; and then, during his absence, some 
part of the gang “raised” the coveted body. 
Another way was, for some friend or two to enter 
into conversation with him, and ultimately to 
ply him with drink, to which nearly all the 
class were addicted, till he was rendered too 
helpless to interfere with the design in hand. 

It was well known that bodies were “raised” 
with great rapidity; but how it was done re- 
mained to the last a mystery, known to few. 
The general impression was, that all the soil 
covering the coffin was removed, and the lid 
forcibly broken off by suitable tools. Now this 
plan, erroneously described by the author of the 
“Diary of a late Physician’ as that usually 
adopted, would frequently have led to detec- 
tion, in consequence of the length of time re- 
quired, and the noise of so much digging. The 
true mode of proceeding was this. The body- 
snatcher first carefully examined any peculiarities 
of the ground, his keen eye detecting any little 
piece of slate or wood, or other mark. These 
he carefully removed, in order to their replace- 
ment when all was over, to avoid creating sus- 
picion. He then dug dowr over the head of 
the coffin, leaving the other portions as little 
disturbed as possible. When about a third of 
the length was thus cleared away, a strong crow- 
bar, of a peculiar form, was introduced between 
the end of the coffin and the lid. On raising 
the latter, owing to the superincumbent weight 
upon the lower portion, it usually snapped across 
at about one-third of the distance from the top. 
As soon as this happened, the body was drawn 
out by the shoulders, the burial-clothes were 
removed and replaced in the coffin, and the 
corpse tied up in a sack and conveyed to its des- 
tination. This plan seldom failed, unless the 
lid proved unusually strong—a circumstance which 
not often happened in the coffins of the poor, to 
which class the operations of the resurrectionists 
were usually directed. 
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But the body-snatcher did not always prac- 
tice as a resurrectionist. By a horrible dexterity 
in his work of sacrilege, he as frequently fore- 
stalled, as plundered, the grave of its appointed 
prey. In the years 1825 and 1826 there seems 
to have been an understanding between men of 
this class and the undertakers of London; brick- 
bats and earth were substituted for the bodies 
of deceased persons; and over many a plundered 
coffin resounded the solemn service for the dead, 
or the sob of a broken heart, that was mocked, 
as well as utterly bereaved. Even the bodies 
of unfortunate creatures awaiting the judgment 
of a coroner’s jury suddenly vanished, and to 
the mystery of their death—destined never to 
be cleared up in any earthly court—was now 
strangely added the mystery of their disap- 
pearance. 

In May, 1816, Astley Cooper signalized him- 
self by performing one of the most difficult 
operations in the whole compass of surgery— 
that of placing a ligature upon the aorta. Aneu- 
rism of the aorta, from the nature, and still more 
from the position, of the disease, as well as the 
magnitude of that great trunk artery, is one of 
the most perilous, and apparently hopeless, of 
all complaints to which the body of man is 
liable. The disease may occur in any of the 
arteries, and consists in a rupture of the inner 
coat of the vessel, forming a fissure, in which 
a small portion of blood becomes lodged and 
coagulates. The outer elastic coat yields to the 
pressure, and becomes gradually enlarged by fresh 
deposits of coagulum, till a tumor is formed. 
This gradually becomes thinner, till it bursts 
either from the pressure of the blood, or from 
some sudden exertion. In order to prevent this 
catastrophe, surgeons are in the habit of perform- 
ing an operation, the object of which is to cut 
off the communication between the diseased 
blood-vessel and the heart, and thus prevent 
any further flow into the aneurismal swelling. 
The circulation is then thrown on the small col- 
lateral vessels, which gradually enlarge and adapt 
themselves to the new duties they are thus called 
upon to fulfill, while the former channel becomes 
contracted to a cord. 

The aorta being the great channel through 
which all the blood passes from the heart, nature 
has taken every means to protect it from injury; 
and thus we find it placed in front of the spine, 
defended by soft, yielding organs, and surrounded 
by and closely connected with various other im- 
portant structures; so that to reach the vessel, 
without inflicting injury upon other important 
parts, requires the most minute anatomical knowl- 





edge. But, supposing the vessel reached, and 
a ligature applied, will the circulation be carried 
on, when thus cut off in full career? Will the 
comparatively few and small arteries given off 
between the heart and the ligature be sufficient 
to supply the place of the main trunk? 

In the year 1815 he migrated westward, and 
thus closed the busiest and most lucrative por- 
tion of his practice.. For many years after this, 
during his residence in New-street, Spring-gar- 
dens, he carried on the leading surgical practice 
in the metropolis; but he never subsequently 
reached a point equal to the last year of his 
residence in the city. For several years his pro- 
fessional receipts averaged £15,000, or $75,000, 
per annum; but in the year alluded to they ex- 
ceeded the enormous sum of £21,000, or $105,000. 

In 1821 he was created a baronet by George 
IV, to whom he had previously been appointed 
surgeon, and, during the remainder of his pro- 
fessional life, had under his care several members 
of the royal family, and many of the great offi- 
cers of state, as well as illustrious persons from 
all parts of Europe. 

In 1827 he retired from the profession, intend- 
ing to spend the remainder of his life, in the 
enjoyment of well-earned retirement, at his estate 
near Hemel-Hempstead. A short experience, 
however, soon convinced him that he was un- 
fitted for a life of inglorious ease; and, with 
characteristic decision, he resolved to return, to 
practice his profession anew. In 1826, and again 
in 1837, he occupied the honorable position of 
President of the College of Surgeons, and con- 
tinued his practice and pathological labors till 
his last illness. The first symptoms of disease 
came on him when walking to church at Strath- 
fieldsaye, with the Duke of Wellington, when 
he was seized with a violent and irregular action 
of the heart, accompanied with great difficulty 
of breathing. After an illness of a few weeks’ 
duration, he died of diseased heart, February 12, 
1841, in his seventy-third year. 

Joun ABERNETHY was born in the parish of 
St. Stephen, Coleman-street, on the 3d of April, 
1764. After some preliminary home tuition, he 
was sent to the Wolverhampton Grammar School, 
where he appears to have obtained the character 
of a clever, shy, and passionate boy. 

At the age of fifteen he was apprenticed to 
Sir Charles Blicke, at that time a surgeon in 
large practice, living in Mildred’s-court. There 
is evidence that, during his apprenticeship, young 
Abernethy evinced a taste for chemical and phys- 
iological researches. He once observed, in refer- 
ence to a certain disease, “ When I was a boy, I 
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half ruined myself in buying oranges and other 
things, to ascertain the effects of different kinds 
of diet in this disease.” 

In July, 1787, Mr. Abernethy was elected to 

the office of assistant-surgeon to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital. 
' The early years of Abernethy’s manhood were 
years of incessant toil. He lectured upon anat- 
omy, physiology, pathology, and surgery—sub- 
jects which are now divided among three or 
four teachers. 

In the commencement of 1800 Mr. Abernethy, 
who had shortly before removed to Bedford- 
row, entered the marriage state. His mode of 
procedure was highly characteristic, and would 
be open to severe remark by the sterner critics 
of the proprieties, did we not consider the pecu- 
liar disposition of the man, as well as the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. During a 
professional attendance upon a family at Edmon- 
ton, he had met with a young lady, Miss Anne 
Threlfall, the daughter of a retired merchant, 
and had been much impressed by her kindness 
and attention. One of Abernethy’s most striking 
faculties was his keen insight into character. 
Lively, lady-like, and agreeable manners came 
in aid of the moral qualifications, and his choice 
was made. But how bring about the important 
affair? He was very shy, and extremely sensi- 
tive, and wholly absorbed in studying, teaching, 
and practicing his profession, so as to have no 
time to carry on a regular siege. He therefore 
wrote a note, stating his wishes, and requesting 
the lady to take a fortnight to consider of her 
reply. We have only to add, that the answer 


was favorable, and that the marriage was in every ' 


respect a happy ene. It is not a little amusing 
to find, that both Astley Cooper and Abernethy 
came down to lecture on the evening of their 
marriage-day. 

Abernethy’s treatise upon the “Constitutional 
Origin of Local Diseases,” popularly known as 
“my book,” was published in 1804. This is the 
best known of his works, and has undoubtedly 
exercised much influence upon the modern prac- 
tice of medicine. The general belief is, that it 
is concerned exclusively with digestion, and that 
Abernethy looked to the stomach alone as the 
great fons et origo of all human ailments, and 
that he had but one mode of exorcising the de- 
mon. This is a mistake: the object of the work 
is to exhibit the reciprocal influence and mys- 
terious sympathy existing between the nervous 
system and the digestive organs, and the power 
they mutually exert in the causation and cure 
of diseases, The subject was certainly not new; 





but the suggestive and scrutinizing quality of 
his mind, together with his talent for clear state- 
ment of complicated truths, enabled him to carry 
his inquiries, in this direction, farther, and an- 
nounce them more luminously, than had previ- 
ously been done. The facts, indeed, or at least 
some of them, had been known and commented 
upon since the time of Hippocrates. John Hun- 
ter had paid considerable attention to the subject, 
and had asserted “that the organ secondarily af- 
fected—as, for instance, in headache from de- 
ranged stomach—sometimes appeared to suffer 
more than the organ to which the disturbance 
had first been directed.” It was Abernethy’s 
function to trace out this sympathy, as it is called, 
more fully, and to add ampler illustrations of its 
nature, its complications, and its range. 
Abernethy’s strong point, after all, was his lec- 
turing. In this he was unrivaled. His thorough 
acquaintance with his subject, and wonderful fa- 
cility in conveying his knowledge, were assisted 
by a combination of physical and intellectual 
accessories, which greatly added to the effect. 
His person was graceful, slender, and delicate 
looking, with a pleasing combination of benevo- 
lence and humor in hiseye. He was remarkably 
free from technicality, and unusually rich in illus- 
tration. By the first he smoothed the rudiment- 
ary progress of his pupil, and avoided a pre- 
mature burdening of the memory. The latter 
peculiarity was so prominent as to suggest the 
possession of no small portion of genius, and 
gave an indescribable charm to his discourses. 
But his chief characteristics were his humor and 
his dramatic power. The combination of these 
sufficed to make him equally entertaining and 
impressive. He thus could rouse the attention, 
stamp a fact or principle upon the mind, or touch 
the moral sensibilities, at will. In relating a 
case, particularly when repeating a dialogue with 
a shrewd or witty patient, he was inimitably 
droll, especially when the recital made against 
himself. But Abernethy’s humor, unlike that 
of Sidney Smith and other wits, was greatly in- 
debted to manner, and is not effective on repeti- 
tion. His directions for making a poultice are 
amusing, as found in his published lectures; but 
those who heard them say that nothing could 
exceed the raciness with which they were given. 
Parts of his lectures, printed exactly as they 
were delivered, are as amusing as any book of 
light reading; and in the “Eventful History of a 
Compound Fracture” may be seen how import- 
ant information may be conveyed, upon a subject 
undoubtedly grave, without a trace of dullness. 
But it was in the more serious portion of his 
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discourse, when reciting some act of neglect or 
cruelty, that the better qualities of the lecturer 
were apparent. His voice faltered with emotion, 
his eye flashed fire, and his whole soul seemed 
stirred within him. His sympathy with poverty 
in distress frequently appeared in his illustra- 
tions, and proved, when taken in connection 
with his many recorded acts of benevolence to 
the poor, the kindly nature of the man. 

The foundation of Abernethy’s character was 
unswerving honesty. But having said this, we 
would protest against the rudenesses in which 
he allowed himself to indulge. It is to be la- 
mented, not only as a serious blot upon the rep- 
utation of an able and honorable man, but also 
as a precedent which seems to keep in counte- 
nance a herd of vulgar imitators, who, devoid 
of his talents and real benevolence, aim at simi- 
lar celebrity by copying his greatest defects. It 
is to be lamented, moreover, since it has served 
to call away the attention of the public from 
Abernethy’s true merits, and caused him to ap- 
pear, in the eyes of many, who only know him 
through the medium of stories—a large number 
of which are apocryphal—in the character of a 
savage or a buffoon. 

His uprightness of character and entire free- 
dom from selfishness might be illustrated by 
many examples. A gentleman had the misfor- 
tune to meet with a compound dislocation of the 
ankle—an accident, by the by, which Abernethy 
was mainly instrumental in redeeming from ha- 
bitual amputation—on the road between Andover 
and Salisbury. An able practitioner of the former 
place was called in, and replaced the parts. He 
then said to the patient, “Now, when you get 
well, and have, as you most likely will, a stiff 
joint, your friends will tell you, ‘Ah! you had a 
country doctor;’ so, sir, I would advise you to 
send for a London surgeon, to confirm or correct 
what I have done.” The patient consented, and 
sent for Abernethy, who reached the spot by 
mail about two in the morning. He looked care- 
fully at the limb, saw that it was in a good posi- 
tion, and was told what had been done. He then 
said, “I am come a long way, sir, to do nothing. 
I might, indeed, pretend to do something; but, as 
any unavoidable motion of the limb must neces- 
sarily be mischievous, I should only do harm. 
You are in very good hands, and I dare say will 
do very well. You may, indeed, come home 
with a stiff joint, but that is better than a wooden 
leg.” He took a check for his fee, sixty guineas, 
and made his way back to London. Soon after 
a wealthy clergyman in the same neighborhood 
_ had a violent attack of erysipelas in the head 





and arm. His family, becoming alarmed, wrote 
up to his brother to request Mr. Abernethy to go 
down and visit the patient. Abernethy inquired, 
“Who attends your brother?’ “Mr. Davis, of 
Andover.” “Well, I told him all I knew about 
surgery, and I know that he has not forgotten it. 
You may be perfectly satisfied. I shall not go.” 
Here, as the narrator says, he might have had 
another sixty guineas. We are aware that these 
and similar instances in which he combated the 
morbid exaggerations of those who consulted 
him, and endeavored to reason them into abstain- 
ing from undue indulgence in medicine, are looked 
upon by some as foolish instances of abnegation; 
but we trust that the claims of honesty and con- 
science will generally—we can not expect inva- 
riably—be held paramount by the members of 
an honorable profession, even when self-interest 
comes backed by a plausible but lax morality. 
Abernethy’s reputation steadily increased, till 
there were few practitioners in London more con- 
sulted by the sick of all classes. From distant 
parts of the country they flocked, returning, in 
many cases, with strange tales of his odd and 
brusque manner. These tales added fresh wings 
to his fame. Nor were there wanting traducers, 
who maintained that the rude speeches and un- 
couth behavior were adopted as means of acquir- 
ing notoriety. But his merits were sufficient to 
support his fame. He was no charlatan, col- 
lapsing as soon as his trick is discovered from 
very emptiness. The honors of his profession 
were bestowed upon him by his brethren, who 
have more accurate means of judging of scientific 
and practical merit than the public can possess. 
The fact has recently transpired, that it was the 
intention of the King to create him a baronet— 
an honor which he modestly declined, partly 
from indifference to titular honors, and partly 
from prudential reasons connected with his com- 
paratively limited fortune. During the last few 
years of his life, he curtailed his engagements 
on account of declining health, and spent a por- 
tion of his time in the country. His constitu- 
tion was never robust, and he began to show 
marks of age at a somewhat early period. In 
1827 he resigned the appointment of Surgeon to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, under circumstances 
highly characteristic of his disinterestedness and 
sense ‘of fairness to his juniors. On his appoint- 
ment in 1815, after a service of twenty-eight 
years in the subordinate and unremunerated ca- 
pacity of Assistant-Surgeon, he had expressed 
his opinion to the Governors, that it was not 
to the advantage of the institution for a sur- 
geon to retain the office after the age of sixty. 
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When that time arrived, although his enjoyment 
of the advantages of the surgeoncy had been 
short in comparison with his earlier labors, and 
although he might have followed the precedents 
of his predecessors and cotemporaries, he resolved 
to illustrate his own precept, and retire; a resolu- 
tion which the remonstrances of the Governors 
could only postpone one year. In May, 1829, 
he retired from the office of Examiner at the 
College of Surgeons, on which occasion a me- 
morial was entered in the Minutes of the Court, 
signed by the leading surgeons of the day, eulo- 
gizing in high terms his scientific labors, and 
attributing much of the recent advancement of 
the healing art to his writings. The latter part 
of his life was spent at his house at Enfield, 
where, after a prolonged period of declining 
strength, he expired, April 20, 1831.—Zondon 
(Wesleyan) Quarterly Review. 


———— 


THE INFIDEL AND HIS8 WIFE. 


AN INCIDENT FROM THE MEMORY OF AN OLD METH- 
ODIST PREACHER. 


BY HARMONY. 


N the early stages of my father’s ministry, 
nearly fifty years ago, his lot was cast for 

a season on one of those large circuits which 
was three or four hundred miles around it. The 
preachers of those early days had many long 
rides on horseback through the wide and thinly 
inhabited wilderness, over almost impassable 
roads, and across unbridged streams; the diffi- 
culties they encountered were sufficient to appal 
the stoutest heart. Yet these devoted men en- 
tered upon their labors with a zeal that knew 
no limit, and a devotedness that surmounted 
every severity to which they were exposed. 
Truly, their mission was a high and holy one; 
and they endeavored carefully to cultivate the 
soil, and with great difficulty broke up, and 
sowed with the good seed—the word of the 
kingdom. 

It was nearly noon, on a bright summer's day, 
when my father entered a little village in Penn- 
sylvania, on his way to a distant part of his 
circuit. He rode musingly through it toward the 
upper end of the street, and stopped at the house 
of a friend, to feed his horse and get dinner. 

While they were at dinner, his friend remarked 
that there was a neighbor at a little distance 
whose wife was very sick, and that she was 
in a very distressing state of mind, and wished 
to see some person that could speak to her about 
religion. Her husband, a wicked infidel, how- 





ever, had forbidden any Christian visiting the 
house, and declared that he would shoot the 
first person that attempted it, for the purpose 
of conversing or praying with his wife. 

My father said he would make an attempt to see 
her, if his friend would accompany him to the 
house. But Mr. C., with whom my father was 
staying, declined going, on the ground that the 
man was a very bad-tempered person, and he 
thought it hardly safe to venture. 

My father thought he would make an attempt 
at any rate; inasmuch as, for some reason, he 
said, he could not tell why, he felt a particular 
desire to see the sick woman. 

He therefore directed his course toward the 
house, with some feeling of personal fear, how- 
ever. Yet he thought that fear should not pre- 
vent his doing what he felt to be a duty. 

With these feelings he entered the house. A 
little girl ushered him into a little back room, 
where he saw, as soon as the door was opened, 
the sick woman, seated in an arm-chair, propped 
up by pillows. She was a fine, interesting wo- 
man, with that peculiar beauty of complexion, 
softness of feature, and brightness of the eye, 
which are the frequent attendants of consump- 
tion, and which were all hightened by the effects 
of the ardor of feeling that in each feature seemed 
to be laboring for expression. 

My father seated himself beside her. He told 
her that he was a minister of the Gospel, and 
all the circumstances that had induced him to 
call and see her. 

She thanked him, and said she was very glad 
that her husband was not at home. “But do 
tell me,” said she, “for you are a minister, may 
I expect to go to heaven? I do want to hear 
of mercy. My husband does not understand it. 
He says I need not feel so; that I have been a 
good woman; my conduct has been irreproach- 
able; that there is no cause for all this alarm. 
But he does not know what an evil heart I have.” 

Then she gave a deep convulsive sigh, which 
seemed to tell that the burden of her sin was too 
heavy for her feeble frame. 

“0,” said she again, “is there any salvation? 
is there any hope for me?” 

My father now found himself called upon to 
perform the most delightful part of a minister’s 
work—to speak of the unsearchable riches of 
Christ to a soul that longed to possess them. 
He said some few things about sin, the holiness 
of God, the worth of the soul; but he found her 
alive to all these—that it was needless to add 
any thing, and that all she wanted was to be 
directed to the Lambof God. He then unfolded 
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the doctrine of the Savior, and spoke of the 
great salvation, and the great grace of the mighty 
Deliverer. And the poor, convinced sufferer 
drank in these soul-quickening doctrines with 
an eagerness and a joy, which, my father says, 
he could never forget. 

“QO? said she, as he told her of a Savior’s 
love, “that is what I want, that is what I have 
been seeking, and nobody about me could tell 
me of it!” 

My father now took up a small Bible which 
lay on the stand, and read a portion of the word 
of God, and made a few remarks on the encour- 
agement it afforded to every true penitent; after 
which he lifted up his heart in solemn and 
earnest prayer for divine grace to enable the 
sorrowing woman to commit her spirit into the 
hands of Jesus. She entered with great interest 
and emotion into every petition which was put 
up on her behalf, and seemed earnestly herself 
to put up prayer to God. 

Her husband now came into the house, and 
he was greatly enraged; he slammed the doors, 
and threw the chairs about the room, not quite 
near enough, however, to hit the preacher, who 
was on his knees praying. He cursed and swore 
all the while most bitterly; ordering the preacher 
to be gone; said he wanted none of his prayers 
in his house, 

When my father rose from his knees, tears of 
an overflowing joy were falling from the eyes of 
the interesting sufferer. She had found peace in 
believing, and she was rejoicing as one that find- 
eth a great prize. 

She expressed great delight in the seasonable 
truths which had been unfolded to her. Her 
fears were wholly removed, and calmness and 
resignation had taken their place. When my 
father took her hand at parting, she said, with 
much earnestness, “I am so thankful that you 
came to see me, notwithstanding my husband’s 
opposition, to talk with me of a Savior’s love. 
This is just what I have long wanted. I have 
but a few days to live; heaven is a happy place; 
I long to be there. My husband does not like 
it, because you came here, I know. You had 
better go, for he is greatly excited, and he may 
do you some harm.” 

My father then left the house, followed by the 
awful curses of the man, till he was out of the 
hearing of them. 

“This,” said my father, “was a very striking, 
a very interesting case. I think I never met 
with one more so. It was one of those cases in 
which the influence and instruction of a pious, 
exemplary mother is never lost. The woman 
Vou. XV.—28 





said she had a pious mother, who taught her 
in her childhood to pray and love her Bible.” 

Mr. C. said to my father, as he entered the 
door, that he did not expect to see him return 
without being injured in some way, for he knew 
the man was a most bitter opposer of Christian- 
ity, and that his equal for infidelity and profane- 
ness was not to be found in all the country. He 
was kind to his sick wife, who he thought to be 
in the last stages of consumption, in every other 
respect, but he perpetually tried her feelings by 
refusing to have any person come to the house 
to converse with her on the subject of religion. 
All this she bore with the spirit of a true Chris- 
tian; she entreated, but he was deaf to her 
entreaties. 

When the minister of the Gospel entered his 
house unbidden, he durst not, as he had threat- 
ened, take his life. But his rage when he found 
him in prayer for his wife seemed, indeed, more 
like the malice of Satan than any thing charac- 
teristic of merely human depravity. Poor infat- 
uated man! 

Very soon after this occurrence my father was 
removed to a distant field of labor, and, amid 
the importunity and multiplicity of new duties, 
new engagements, and new scenes, it was over- 
looked, and he never ascertained the final history 
of this interesting woman or her infidel husband. 
He now, at the distance of many years, looks 
upon this occurrence as one of those sudden and 
interesting, yet painful incidents, which seem 
to smile upon the dreariness of the path of the 
early itinerant preacher, and, in the midst of his 
hard labor and numerous discouragements, was 
truly a sweet refreshment and a powerful stimu- 
lus to be faithful in the discharge of every duty, 
which the office of a Gospel minister imposed 
upon him. 





We are all more inclined to listen to facts than | 


to feel the force of reasoning, however forcible 


and however seasonable, Sometimes an indi- | 


vidual on whom all the power of persuasion, 
entreaty, and argument has been expended in 
vain, has been won by some striking occurrence, 
or arrested by some unusual fact. If this brief 
narrative should be the means of producing in 
the mind of any individual who has been re- 
ligiously educated, a conviction of the importance 
of making a choice of none but those who have 
been similarly educated as a partner for life, the 


object of the writer will most certainly be attained.. 
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A worp once let fall, says a Chinese proverb, can 
not be brought back by a chariot and six horses. 
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COFFIN-LOVERS. 


N no other country than China, perhaps, could 

men be heard exchanging compliments on the 
subject of a coffin. People are mostly shy of 
mentioning the lugubrious objects destined to 
contain the mortal remains of a relation or friend; 
and when death does enter the house, the coffin 
is got in secrecy and silence, in order to spare 
the feelings of the mourning family. But it is 
quite otherwise in China; there a coffin is simply 
an article of the first 1 ecessity to the dead, and 
of luxury and fancy to the living. In the great 
towns you see them displayed in the shops, with 
all sorts of tasteful decorations, painted and var- 
nished, and polished and trimmed up to attract 
the eyes of passengers, and give them the fancy 
to buy themselves one. People, in easy circum- 
stances, who have money to spare for their pleas- 
ures, scarcely ever fail to provide themselves 
beforehand with a coffin to their own taste, and 
which they consider becoming; and till the mo- 
ment arrives for lying down in it, it is kept in 
the house, not as an article of immediate neces- 
sity, but as one that can not fail to be consoling 
and pleasant to the eye in a nicely furnished 
apartment. 

For well-brought-up children, it is a favorable 
method of expressing the fervor of their filial 
piety toward the authors of their being—a sweet 
and tender consolation for the heart of a son, to 
be able to purchase a beautiful coffin for an aged 
father or mother, and come in state to present the 
gift at the moment when they least expect such 
an agreeable surprise. If one is not sufficiently 
favored by fortune to be able to afford the pur- 
chase of a coffin in advance, care is always taken 
that before “saluting the world,” as the Chinese 
say, a sick person shall at least have the satisfac- 
tion of casting a glance at his last abode; and 
if he is surrounded by at all affectionate rela- 
tions, they never fail to buy him a coffin, and 
place it by the side of his bed. 

In the country this is not always so easy, for 
coffins are not kept quite ready, and, besides, 
peasants have not such luxurious habits as towns- 
people. The only way, then, is to send for the 
carpenter of the place, who takes measure of 
the sick person, not forgetting to observe to him 
that it must be made a little longer than would 
seem necessary, because one always stretches out 
a little when one’s dead. A bargain is then made 
concerning the length and the breadth, and es- 
pecially the cost; wood is brought, and the work- 
men set about their task in the yard close to the 
chamber of the dying person, who is entertained 
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with the music of the saw and the other tools 
while death is at work within him, preparing 
him to occupy the snug abode when it is ready. 

All this is done with the most perfect coolness, 
and without the slightest emotion, real or af- 
fected. We have ourselves witnessed such scenes 
more than once, and it has always been one of 
the things that most surprised us in the manners 
of this extraordinary country. A short time 
after our arrival at the mission in the north, we 
were walking one day in the country with a 
Chinese seminarist, who had the patience to reply 
to all our long and tedious questions about the 
men and things of the Celestial empire. While 


we were keeping up the dialogue as well as we | 


could in a mixture of Latin and Chinese, using 
a word of one or the other, as we found occa- 
sion, we saw coming toward us a rather numerous 
crowd, who advanced in an orderly manner along 
a narrow path. It might have been called a pro- 
cession. Our first impulse was to turn aside, and 
get into some safe corner behind a large hill; for 
not having as yet much experience in the man- 
ners and customs of the Chinese, we had some 
hesitation in producing ourselves, for fear of be- 
ing recognized and thrown into prison—possibly 
even condemned and strangled. Our seminarist, 
however, reassured us, and declared we might 
continue our walk without any fear. The crowd 
had now come up with us, and we stood aside 
to let it pass. It was composed of a great num- 


ber of villagers, who looked at us with smiling | 
faces, and had the appearance of being uncom- | 


monly pleased. After them came a litter, on 
which was borne an empty coffin, and then an- 
other litter, upon which lay extended a dying 
man wrapped in blankets. His face was hag- 
gard and livid, and his expiring eyes were fixed 
upon the coffin that preceded him. When every 
one had passed, we hastened to ask the meaning 
of this strange procession. “It is some sick 
man,” said the seminarist, “who has been taken 
ill in a neighboring village, and whom they are 
bringing home to his family. The Chinese do 
not like to die away from their own house.” 
“That is very natural; but what is the coffin 
for?” “For the sick man, who probably has 
not many days to live. They seem to have 
made every thing ready for his funeral. I re- 
marked by the side of the coffin a piece of white 
linen, that they mean to use for the mourning.” 
These words threw us into the most profound 
astonishment, and we saw then that we had come 
into a new world—into the midst of a people 
whose ideas and feelings differed widely from 
those of Europeans.—Huc’s Travels in China. 
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Scripture Cabinet, 


Cuancep Meaxina or Scriprure Worps.—There are 
several places in the authorized version of Scripture, 
where those who are not aware of the changes which 
have taken place during the last two hundred and fifty 
years in our language, can hardly fail of being, to a cer- 
tain extent, misled as to the intention of our translators; 
or, if they are better acquainted with Greek than with 
early English, will be tempted to ascribe to these trans- 
lators, though wrongly, an inexact rendering of the 
original. When, for instance, St. Paul teaches that if 
any widow hath children or “nephews,” she is not to be 
chargeable to the Church, but these are to requite their 
parents, and to support them—1 Tim. v, 4—it must seem 
strange that “nephews” should be here brought in; 
while a reference to the original makes manifest that the 
difficulty is not there, but in our version. From this 
also it is removed, so soon as we know that “nephews,” 
like the Latin “nepotes,” meant, at the time when this 
version was made, grandchildren and other lineal de- 
scendants; being so employed by Hooker, by Shakspeare, 
and by the other writers of the Elizabethian period. 

In another place, in the Acts of the Apostles, St. Luke 
says, “ We took up our carriages and went up to Jerusa- 
lem.” Acts xxi, 15. How was this possible, exclaims a 
modern objector, when there is nothing but a mountain 
track, impassable for wheels, between Cresarea, the place 
from which Paul and his company started, and Jerusa- 
lem? He would not have made this difficulty, if he had 
known that in our early English, “carriages” did not 
mean things which carried us, but things which we car- 
ried; and “‘we took up our carvinges” implies no more 
than “we took up our baggage,” or “we trussed up our 
fardels,” as an earlier translation somewhat awe 
has it, and so “ went up to Jerusalem.” 

But a passage in which the altered meaning of a wend 
involves sometimes a more serious misunderstanding is 
that well-known statement of St. James, “Pure religion 
and undefiled before God and the Father is this, to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction.” “There,” 
exclaims one who wishes to set up St. James against St. 
Paul, that so he may escape the necessity of obeying 
either, “listen to what St. James says; he does not speak 
of faith in Christ as the condition necessary to salvation; 
there is nothing mystical in what he requires; instead 
of harping on faith, he makes all religion to consist in 
practical deeds of kindness one to another.” But let us 
pause a moment. Did “ religion,” when our translation 
was made, mean godliness? did it mean the eum total of 
our duties toward God? for of course no one would deny 
that deeds of kindness are a part of our Christian duty, 
an evidence of the faith which isin us. There is abund- 
ant evidence to show that “religion” did not mean this; 
that, like the Greek Sprexsia, for which it here stands, 
like the Latin “religo,” it meant the outward forms and 
embodiments in which the inward principle of piety ar- 
rayed itself, the external service of God: and St. James 
is urging upon those to whom he is writing something of 





this kind: “instead of the ceremonial services of the 
Jews, which consisted in divers washings and in other 
elements of this world, let our service, our Spyeasia, take 
a nobler shape, let it consist in deeds of piety and love;” 
and it was this which our translators intended, when 
they used “religion” here and “religious” in the verse 
preceding. 

Grory.— For our light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.” —2 Cor. iv, 17. 

Glory! It is a most profoundly mysterious word this. 
What is the precise amount of it? How shall we be able 
to fathom it? The original Greek word—dowa—means 
opinion, fame, renown, and this is very much the mean- 
ing of it with us. But this is a very superficial and triv- 
ial sense. The Hebrew word—cabod—signifies weight, 
literally. We like this grand old Hebrew word. It lets 
us into the heart of the thing. It intimates that there is 
much more in it than is generally imagined. It raises us 
above those paltry conceptions, those low, earthly, mean 
ideas we associate with it. It carries the mind upward 
to the God of glory, in whom alone all true glory resides, 
and from whom alone all true glory flows. 

Glory! It is truly a most weighty term this, bearing 
the burden, so to speak, of the Divine perfections—sus- 
taining the honor of the Divine character! There is a 
deity wrapped up in that word glory! It is indeed a 
most sublime and sacred word, and it seems an act of 
desecration to apply it to aught that is human or earthly, 
except so far as it is the faint reflection of the uncreated 
source of moral excellence. 

Herein lies our true glory—our true blessedness—our 
true reward. All else is fleeting and fantastic. Give me 
not the dowa—the mere fame—the mere seeming—the 
mere display; such glory, if we must still call it so, is 
unsubstantial as a shadow, short-lived as a dream. But 
give me as my reward—give me the cabod—the glory that 
has weight and substance in it—that bears the image and 
superscription of Deity, and that will be immortal as its 
source, even an eternal weight of glory—the glory that 
lies in the possession of the Divine image, the enjoyment 
of the Divine favor, and the performance of the Divine 
will.—Foote’s Aspects of Christianity. 

“Tue Reimer or Sitver.”— He shall sit as a refiner 
and purifier of silver.’—Malachi iii, 3. 

Some years ago a few ladies, who met together in Dub- 
lin to read and study the Scriptures, were reading the 
third chapter of Malachi. One of the ladies gave it as 
her opinion that in the passage: “For he is like a refiner’s 
fire, and like fuller’s soap: and he shall sit as a refiner 
and purifier of silver; and he shall purify the sons of 
Levi, and purge them as gold and silver,” the fuller’s 
soap and the refiner of silver were the same image, both 
intended to convey the same view of the sanctifying influ- 
ences of the grace of Christ; while another observed, 
“There is something remarkable in the expression, ‘he 
shall eit as a refiner and purifier of silver.’”” They agreed 
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that possibly it might be so, and one of the ladies prom- 
ised to call upon a silversmith, and report what might be 
said upon the subject. She went, accordingly, and with- 
out telling the object of her errand, begged to know from 
him the process of refining silver, which he fully de- 
scribed. “But, sir,” said she, “do you sit while the work 
of refining is going on?” ‘O yes, madam,” he replied, 
“I must sit with my eye steadily fixed on the surface, for 
if the time necessary for refining be exceeded in the 
slightest degree, the silver is sure to be injured.” At 
once she saw the beauty, and the comfort, too, of the ex- 
pression—“ he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.” 
When we are in the furnace of trial, affliction, and tempt- 
ation, the Lord site by the side of the furnace, with his 
eye steadily intent upon the work of purifying. Our 
trials do not come on at random; the very hairs of our 
head are all numbered.” 

As the lady was leaving the shop, the silversmith called 
her back, and said he had still further to mention, that 
he only knew when the process of purifying was complete 
by seeing his own image reflected in the silver. 

Beautiful figure! when the Lord sees his own image 
reflected in us, his work of purifying is accomplished. 

“But we all with open face beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image from 
glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

“For we all with unvailed face, reflecting as mirrors 
the glory of the Lord, are transformed into the same im- 
age, from glory to glory, as from the Lord of the Spirit.” — 
Macknight’s Version of the Epistles. 

Ler your Ligut. Su1ne.—“ Ye are the light of the world. 
A city that is set on a hill can not be hid.””— Matt. v, 14. 

I once read somewhere of a traveler at Calais going one 
dark and stormy night to the light-house there. While 
standing looking on, the keeper of the house boasted of 
its brilliancy and beauty, observing there were few such 
lights in the world beside. The traveler said—thought- 
lessly it may be—“ What if one of these burners of yours 
should go out to-night?” ‘ What!” said the keeper, “go 
out, sir? O, sir,” said the light-house keeper, “look at 
that dark and stormy sea. You can not see them, but 
there are ships passing and repassing there to every point 
of the compass. Were the light to go out from my inat- 
tention, in six months news would arrive from every part 
of the coast, that such ships and crews were lost by my 
neglect! No, no! God forbid such a thing should ever 
occur. I feel every night as I look at my burner as if 
all the eyes of all the sailors of the world were looking 
at my lights, and watching me.” He for an earthly, we 
for a heavenly. If such was his care of lights, the ex- 
tinction of which could lead only to temporal catastro- 
phes, 0, what should be ours! 

“ Far sadder sight than eye can know, 
Than proud bark lost or seaman’s woe, 
Or battle fire or tempest cloud, 

Or prey bird’s shriek or ocean’s shroud, 
The shipwreck of the soul.” 

Are we watching the burner in the light-house on 
which God has placed us? He built the house, and placed 
us in it; it is ours to let the light so shine that the white- 
winged doves of commerce, as they move from sea to sea 
and from shore to shore, or rather as the pilgrims of eter- 
nity wend their way to an everlasting haven, they may 
never have to criminate us for culpable neglect.— Oum- 
ning’s Daily Life. 

Tue Fatuer aNnD His Proruicate Sox.—Suppose the 
case of a profligate and undutiful son. He has often 





wounded the heart, and set at naught the authority of 
the tenderest of fathers. He advances in filial depravity, 
till he determines to break away from all domestic in- 
spection and restraint. The day appointed for the carry- 
ing out of his purpose arrives. As the first gray beams 
of morning steal into his chamber, he rises and prepares 
for his journey. All within are asleep beside. His father 
is unconscious of his plans. With clandestine step, and 
a thousand mingled emotions, he bids adieu to his birth- 
place and his home. In a few hours he finds himself on 
board the vessel which is to bear him to a foreign land. 
Month after month, through storms and sunshine, he 
pursues his way. He reaches his destination, and exults 
in the thought, that now, without restriction, he can 
revel in all the pleasures his new home can afford. The 
thought of his lost son fills the father with distress. It 
disturbs him in his dreams at night. It scares him in 
the mornings. It spreads a sadness over him through 
the day. At length he is informed of the far-distant res- 
idence of his son, and of his wicked ways. He determ- 
ines to restore him to a sense of filial obligation, and to 
his home. And what is the plan? He writes a letter— 








all that is moving in parental love is thrown into that | 


letter. Now, on what will its success depend? On its 
contents? On its being delivered? On its being read? 
All this is required; but something more is indispensable, 
to bring out its full force upon his wicked heart. He 
must reflect upon it, as the expression of a tender father, 
whose heart, which he had well nigh broken, still glows 
with warmest love for him. Young men, in this picture 
behold yourselves. You are prodigals. You have viola- 
ted the love, and forsaken the home, of the InrinitEe Fa- 
THER. Here is a letter which he has addressed to you. 
In it he says, “Come, now, and let us reason together.” 


O what omnipotent reasonings of paternal love are here! 


Have you ever devoted one day to a concentrated reflec- 
tion upon the contents of this document, in its relation 
to you? If not, you have never yet tried the only way to 
repentance. Go and think thus, and as you muse the fire 
will burn. God’s complaint of the world is, its religious 
thoughtlessness. “The ox knoweth his owner, and the 
ass his master’s crib; but Israel doth not know, my peo- 
ple doth not consmper.”—Rev. D. Thomas, England. 

Tue Mystery or A Curistran.—l. He liveth in an- 
other. He is wise in another. He is righteous in an- 
other. He is strong in another. 

2. He is very low in humility, but very high in hopes. 
He knows he is undeserving of the least mercy, yet he 
expects the greatest. 

8. He is in the world, but not of the world—in the 
world as a pilgrim, but not as a citizen. His habitation 
is below, but his conversation above. 

4. He is meek, but vehement; meek in his cause, yet 
vehement in the cause of God—as Moses, who was dead 
to affronts, deaf to reproaches, and blind to injuries. He 
will comply with any thing that is civil, but with nothing 
that is sinful. He will stoop to the necessities of the 
meanest, but will not yield to the sinful humors of the 
greatest. 

5. He works out his salvation with fear and trembling. 
He works as if he was to live here always, yet worships 
as if he were to die to-morrow. 

6. When he, is weak, then he is strong. When he is 
most sensible of his own weakness, and most dependent 
on Christ’s strength, then he stands the safest. 

7. When he is most vile in his own eyes, he is most 
glorious in the eyes of God. When Job abhorred himself, 
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then God raised him. When the centurion thought 
himself the most unworthy, Christ said, “I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 

8. He is content in this world, yet longs and prays 
for a better. 

Tue Great Proptem.—A young man who had gradu- 
ated at one of the first colleges in America, and was 
celebrated for his literary attainments, particularly his 
knowledge of mathematics, settled in a village where a 
faithful minister of the Gospel was stationed. It was 
not long before the clergyman met with him in one of 
his evening walks, and after some conversation, as they 
were about to part, addressed him as follows: “I have 
heard you are celebrated for your mathematical skill; 
I have a problem which I wish you to solve.” “What is 
it?” eagerly inquired the young man. The clergyman 
answered, with a solemn tone of voice, “ What shall 
it profit a man, if he should gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?” The youth returned home, and 
endeavored to shake off the impression fastened on him 


, by the problem proposed to him, but in vain. In the 


giddy round of pleasure, in his business, and in his 
studies, the question still forcibly returned to him, 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul?” It finally resulted in his con- 
version, and he became an able advocate and preacher 
of that Gospel which he once rejected. 

Tue Mysrerrovs Reservorr.—A late writer gives a 
vivid illustration of the uncertainty of human life, in 
the picture of a prisoner shut up in a dungeon, with no 
possibility of escape, and with his sole supply of water 
drawn from a reservoir whose depth he can not probe, 
but which he knows is supplied by no fresh stream. 
He dips, and feels the surface of the water perceptibly 
sink. He dips again, and it sinks still farther. He 
knows that in time he must come to the bottom, but 
when that time will be he does not know. He can not 
say, “I have a fountain to go to, I am at ease.” No; 
for his heart says, “I had water yesterday, and to-day; 
but my having had it yesterday, and my having it to- 
day, is the very cause why I shall not have it in some 
time now approaching.” 

So, my soul, is it not the case with thyself? En- 
chained within a fortress indeed thou art, and time is 
the reservoir from which thou drawest? When it will 
come to an end thou canst not tell. Its very mouth is 
hidden. And yet there is a fountain opened, if from it 
thou wouldst but drink! And that fountain is Christ. 

Tue Hanpie or THE Hartcuet.—I observed a man 
who had the handle of a hatchet, but who was destitute 
of the instrument itself. I said, “Can you fell a tree 
with the handle only?’ He negatived my question. 
“Just so,” I said, “you can not get a new heart—you 
can not expel your sin nor Satan from your heart, with- 
out the Spirit of Jesus Christ. I give you the handle 
to show you what you must do; but you must receive 
the power of God, which is the mighty hatchet to destroy 
every sinful matter that is within you. You must pray 
to God for that power. You must first feel that you are 
destitute of it, and that, for the lack of the divine power 
and Spirit, you can not overcome your sinful heart, 
but must follow the desires of the flesh and of the 
devil. Therefore, get soon and earnestly the hatchet 
of the Spirit and power of God, and handle it well by 
continual prayer and watchfulness over all your thoughts, 
words, and deeds: these you must try and test by the 
word of God and his Spirit; and so you will succeed in 





felling the old, rotten, unfruitful tree of your heathenish 
nature, life, and walk.”—Dr. Krapf toa Winika in East- 
ern Africa. 

Tue EaGe AND THE CurisTIAN.—How often do we see 
one apparently wrapped and absorbed in what is Chris- 
tian, who yet has no Christian motive at all! I have 
seen the mountain eagle almost beating the blue firma- 
ment with his outspread wings, and I have thought, 
as I have gazed at his magnificent ascent, that he was 
soaring toward the sky and the reaims of purer and of 
brighter day; but I had only to wait a little to find out, 
that, though he seemed to soar so high and aspire so 
purely, his bright eye was upon the quarry all the 
while, that was on the ground below. So it is with 
many a one, with loud pretensions, high-sounding pro- 
fessions, great Christian aims avowed and declared; while 
he seems to be soaring upward with his outspread wings, 
and seeking a loftier sphere and a nobler land, he is really 
looking down to what will bring the greatest profit to 
his purse, or the noblest credit to his name.— Church 
Before the Flood. 

RecoenitTion 1x Heaven.—I must confess, as the ex- 
perience of my own soul, that the expectation of loving 
my friends in heaven principally kindles my love to 
them while on earth. If I thought I should never know 
them, and, consequently, never love them after this life 
is ended, I should number them with temporal things, 
and love them as such; but I now delightfully converse 
with my pious friends in a firm persuasion that I shall 
converse with them forever, and I take comfort in those 
that are dead or absent, believing that I shall shortly 
meet them in heaven, and love them with a heavenly 
love.— Baxter. 

How to Vatug Satvation.—In order to value salva- 
tion, we must be aware of the dark billows among which 
we are plunged, and be sensible that the stars of our heav- 
enly home look down on our misery from so great a dis- 
tance, that though we may climb with toil and tears 
from one ledge of rocks to another in our attempts to 
reach them, yet, left to ourselves, it is only a pilgrimage 
through a dreary waste of misery; so that when we 
have gained the highest point, those celestial luminaries 
are at the same inaccessible elevation as before, and 
nothing seems left but to fall, in utter despair, into the 
abyss of perdition— Tholuck. 

Deatu oF THE RiguT£ovs.—“I met on the sea-shore,”’ 
said the eastern poet Sadi, ‘a pious man who had been 
attacked by a tiger, and was horribly mutilated. He 
was dying, and suffering dreadful agonies. Nevertheless 
his features were calm and serene, and his physical pain 
seemed to be vanquished by the purity of his soul. ‘Great 
God!’ said he, ‘I thank thee that I am only suffering 
from the pangs of this tiger, and not from the pangs of 
remorse.’ ” 

Tue Fivat Center or Reposr.—Religion is the final 
center of repose; the goal to which all things tend, 
apart from which man is a shadow, his very exist- 
ence a riddle, and stupendous scenes of nature which 
surround him as unmeaning as the leaves of the sibyl 
scattered in the wind.—Robert Hall. 

Inrercession.—I ought to study Christ as an inter- 
cessor. He prayed most for Peter, who was most to 
be tempted. Iam on his breast-plate. If I could hear 
Christ praying for me in the next room, I would not 
fear a million of enemies. Yet distance makes no dif- 
ference; he is praying for me. He is interceding for me 
always.—M’ Cheyne. 
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Ghitorial Disquisition, 


THE DOUBLE MEANING OF PROPHECY. 

Tx question, whether each specific prophecy has only 
a single and precise application, or whether it may have 
& mystical as well as natural, a remote as well as near 
application, is often mooted among critics and commenta- 
tors. Some contend that “every prophecy, were it rightly 
understood, would be found to carry a precise and single 
meaning, and that wherever the double sense appears, it 
is because the one true sense has not yet been detected.” 
They also object that if in the same prediction, and by 
the same class of images, are prefigured a variety of un- 
eonnected events, independent, to all appearance, of each 
other, and remote in both time and place, no evidence of 
divine Providence can arise from such predictions. The 
first is a question of fact; the last a matter of judgment. 
If the fact of a double sense were fully established, the 
question arises whether the rigid applicability of the pre- 
diction to the several objects embraced in its images, the 
near and remote, the natural and the spiritual, do not of 
itself add transcending weight to the evidence that the 
prophetic word was uttered by the all-comprehending 
prescience of the Holy Ghost. If a single application of 
the prophetic word demonstrate the prescience and provi- 
dence of God, how much more convincing must be the 
demonstration when we find various applications, yet all 
precise, definite, real! Mr. Watson says that “the double 
sense of the Scripture prophecies springs from a fore- 
knowledge of their accomplishment in both senses; 
whence the prediction is purposely so framed as to in- 
clude both events, which, so far from being contrary to 
each other, are typical the one of the other, and are thus 
connected together by a mutual dependency of relation.” 
Dr. Adam Clarke, no mean authority upon this subject, 
also says, “The same prophecies have frequently a double 
meaning, and refer to different events—the one near, the 
other remote; the one temporal, the other spiritual, per- 
haps eternal.” 

The question before us is one of fact. If we can show 
that there are predictions having a definite fulfillment in 
several, diverse, and widely removed particulars, we have 
ground for presuming that all these particulars came le- 
gitimately within the scope of that prophecy. Or, again, 
if prophecies uttered with reference to some definite 
event, where the character of the prophecy and the na- 
ture of the particulars are such as to leave no room to 
question its primary and natural application, and after- 
ward the inspired writers of a subsequent age develop a 
final and spiritual significance of that prophecy—at the 
same time not questioning its original application—then, 
beyond all reasonable controversy, such a prophecy has a 
double sense, a natural and a spiritual application. Are 
there any instances of prophecies of this character in the 
Bible? Let us appeal to the law and to the testimony, 
and with their decision rest the case. 

Let us, however, premise that, for aught we know, there 
may be prophecies that relate exclusively to single events 
or particular individuals, and extend no farther. There 
may also be prophecies that have an exclusive reference 
to the Messiah, where nothing else appears upon the field 
of prophetic vision. But there are others which evi- 
dently contemplate both near and remote objects in the 





prophetic picture appears a far-removed background tow- 
ering high above it—not to distort the harmony and mar 
the beauty of the picture, but to give it grandeur and to 
highten its effect. 

Let us cite a few instances: 

1. The very first prophecy on record relating to the 
Savior; namely, that embodied in the curse pronounced 
upon the serpent. (See Genesis iii, 15.) This is a con- 
tinuous prophecy. It relates to the serpent, to his degra- 
dation among the beasts, to the enmity that exists be- 
tween the serpent race and the human family.. This lit- 
eral or natural application is unquestionable. But does 
it not also embody another significance—one that is spir- 
itual and ultimate? Is there not also a personification 
and a curse upon Satan, and, above all, is not the Messiah 
prefigured in the seed of the woman? It is alike impos- 
sible to strip this passage of its prophetic character, or to 
divest it of its natural as well as spiritual meaning. 

2. Take again the paschal lamb, of which it is said— 
Exodus xii, 46—“ neither shall ye break a bone thereof.” 
The paschal lamb was commemorative; but it was also 
typical, and, therefore, prophetic. It had, then, a hidden 
significance, a mystical or spiritual meaning, which was 
fulfilled in Christ. Hence, when the soldiers “ brake not 
his legs,”’ the sacred biographer adds, “these things were 
done that the Scripture should be fulfilled. A bone of 
him shall not be broken.” Or, again, if reference is here 
made to Psalm xxxiv, 20, where the inspired writer says 
of the righteous, that the Lord “keepeth all his bones. 
not one of them is broken;” then most obviously there 
was a primary application of the prophecy to the right- 
eous, the chosen of the Lord in general. 

8. When Isaiah was called to the prophetic office, lest 
he should faint, the blindness of the people and their 
stubborn obstinacy are foretold. Hear his language: 
“And he said, Go, and tell this people, hear ye indeed, 
but understand not; and see ye indeed, but perceive not. 
Make the heart of this people fat, and make their ears 
heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and understand with their 
heart, and convert, and be healed.” Isaiah vi, 9, 10. 
That this prophecy was to have a literal fulfillment is 
evident, for when the prophet inquired, “How long?” the 
answer was, “Till the cities be wasted without inhabit- 
ant, and the land be utterly desolate.” And then again 
its literal fulfillment is declared: “The Lord hath poured 
out upon you the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed 
your eyes; the prophets and your rulers, the seers hath 
he covered.” Isaiah xxix, 10. The near or literal ful- 
fillment of this prophecy was realized in that terrible 
blindness that had fallen upon the Jews in the days of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, and especially just before the Bab- 
ylonian captivity. 

But our Savior himself speaks of it as having a fulfill- 
ment in his own time: “And in them is fulfilled the 
prophecy of Esaias, which saith, By hearing ye shall hear, 
and shall not understand; and seeing ye shall see, and 
shall not perceive; for this people’s heart has waxed 
gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes 
they have closed; lest at any time they should see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, and should under- 


perspective of coming ages; behind the foreground in the | stand with their heart, and should be converted, and I 
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should heal them.” Matthew xiii, 14, 15. The same 
application of this prophecy was made by our Savior on 
another occasion; and on this second occasion he adds, 
that “ these things said Esaias, when he saw his glory, and 
spake of him.” Now, if these latter events were not 
included in and contemplated by the original prophecy, 
our Savior is guilty of a perversion or misapplication of 
it—a misapplication utterly unwarranted by license or 
latitude of ‘“‘accommodation” in the use and interpreta- 
tion of the sacred prophecies; in fine, a misapplication to 
be accounted for only on the supposition of mistake or 
design. Admit the Savior guilty of either, then is he 
not God, nor yet inspired by God. We shall find St. Paul 
also in the same condemnation, because he makes, in 
Romans xi, 8, the same application of this prophecy. 
But on the other hand, if they were warranted in such 
application of that specific prediction, then have we in- 
contestably an instance of a prophecy having 2 double or 

4. Let us take another instance of corresponding im- 
port. ‘Wherefore the Lord said, Forasmuch as this peo- 
ple draw near me with their mouth, and with their lips 
do honor me, but have removed their heart far from me, 
and their fear toward me is taught by the precept of men; 
therefore, . . . the wisdom of their wise men shall per- 
ish, and the understanding of their prudent men shall be 
hid.” Isaiah xxix, 13,14. Now, if we turn to Matthew 
xv, 7, 8, we shall hear our Savior saying to the scribes 
and Pharisees, ‘‘ Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias prophesy 
of you, saying,” etc. This is not a mere adaptation of 
words, or the use of an ancient prophecy that had had its 
fulfillment in an “accommodated sense;” for our Savior 
says, “ Esaias did prophesy of you.”” Though the prophecy 
had its near or literal fulfillment, even in the time of 
Isaiah, it had, most conclusively, an ulterior application 
to the time of Christ, else it could not have been said, 
except through mistake or by gross perversion, ‘ Esaias 
did prophesy of you.” 

5. Jeremiah says—xxxi, 15, 16—“ Thus saith the Lord, 
A voice was heard in Rama, lamentation, and bitter weep- 
ing; Rachel weeping for her children refused to be com- 
forted for her children, because they were not.” ‘The 
primary application of this prediction is to the removal 
of the children of Israel to Babylon, and the imagery is 
most beautiful. Rama was near where Rachel died, and 
here the Israelites were gathered together before their re- 
moval. In the prophetic imagery Rachel is represented 
as coming up out of her grave, and mourning for the loss 
of her children. St. Matthew, referring to the destruc- 
tion of the infants in Bethlehem, by Herod, says, “There 
was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the 
prophet,” etc. Matthew ii, 17,18. If this prophecy had 
not an ultimate fulfillment in the event to which St. 
Matthew refers it, then he has made a misapplication of 
the passage, or “fulfilled” does not mean “fulfilled.” 

6. Psalm sixty-nine is also worthy of special attention. 
The Psalm, as a whole, has an original or primary appli- 
cation to David himself, and portrays, in lively imagery, 
his afflictions in the midst of his enemies, his confession 
of his sins, and his prayers for deliverance; but it is im- 
possible not to see that Christ is also prefigured in the 
definite forms of the imagery of the Psalm. It is like a 
picture; in the foreground David and his sorrows, wrongs, 
and sufferings appear; in the background is seen the 
Messiah, with his innocence, his humility, his reproaches 
and scorn, forsaken of his friends, gall and vinegar pre- 
sented for his meat and drink, and finally his heart 





broken in its agony. David can not be excluded from 
this Psalm, for it is his own complaint, and here, too, is 
the confession, “my sins are not hid from thee.” On 
the other hand Christ can not be kept out of it; for here 
are the most striking symbols of his sufferings and death. 
Collate verse 4—*‘ They that hate me without a cause are 
more than the hairs of my head: they that would de- 
stroy me, being mine enemies wrongfully, are mighty: 
then I restored that which I took not away ”’—with John 
xv, 25—“But this cometh to pass, that the word might 
be fulfilled that is written in their law, They hated me 
without a cause;” also verse 9—“For the zeal of thy 
house hath eaten me up; and the reproaches of them 
that reproached thee are fallen upon me”—with John ii, 
17—“ And his disciples remembered that it was written, 
The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up,” and with 
Romans xv, 3, “For even Christ pleased not himself; but, 
as it is written, The reproaches of them that reproached 
thee fell on me;” also verse 21—“‘ They gave me also gall 
for my meat; and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to 
drink ”’—with Matthew xxvii, 34—“They gave him vine- 
gar to drink mingled with gall: and when he had tasted 
thereof, he would not drink;” also Matthew xxvii, 48; 
Mark xv, 23; and John xix, 29. In the first of these 
instances it is said directly that “this cometh to pass, 
that the word might be fulfilled which is written in their 
law.” Now, if that which was written in their law had 
no original reference whatever to these events, but were 
wholly fulfilled in the sufferings of David, how co: ld it 
have been intimated by our Savior, as it here unques- 
tionably is, that they were not till that time wholly ful- 
filled? or how could he have asserted, as he here dis- 
tinctly does, that these events then occurring were a 
fulfillment of those prophecies which had no relation to 
him? There is an utter inconsistency here, irreconcila- 
ble; but when we recognize the spiritual as well as the 
natural significance of the prophecy, all is clear.? 

7. We earnestly invite the attention of the student in 





*Bishop Horsley thus suggests the origin of this kind of 
prophecy, that “the prophet, speaking perhaps of himself or 
of his own times, or of distant events set clearly in his view, 
was directed by the inspiring Spirit to the choice of expres- 
sions to which later events have been found to correspond with 
more exactness than those to which the prophet himself ap- 
plied them. This kind of prophecy particularly abounds in 
the Psalms of David, who often speaks of the fortunes of his 
own life, the difficulties with which he had to struggle, and 
his providential deliverances, in terms which carry only a figu- 
rative meaning as applied to David himself, but are literally 
descriptive of the most remarkable occurrences in the holy 
life of Jesus. Nor is this kind of prophecy unfrequent in the 
writings of the other prophets, who were often made to allude 
to the general redemption, when they would speak in the 
most explicit terms of deliverances of the Jewish people; and 
were seldom permitted to deplore present calamities, or to de- 
nounce impending judgments, but in expressions literally de- 
scriptive of the sufferings of Christ and the afflictions of his 
Chureh. The mystic sense couched under the allegorical im- 
ages may yet be hidden; and for clearing this difficulty, on 
which the real interpretation of the prophecy, as prophecy, 
depends, it may be to little purpose to inquire or to know what 
meaning the prophet might affix to the images he saw, unless 
it were certain that the prophet was so far in the seoret of 
Heaven as to know of what particular events these images 
were designed to be the emblems. In prophecies, therefore, 
of this first kind, there is no reason to suppose that the proph- 
et’s meaning was the whole meaning of the inspiring Spirit; 
but there is the greatest reason from analogy for the contrary 
conclusion.” — Sermons. 
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prophecy to such instances as the following: 1. Collate 
2d Psalm, which is evidently an inauguration hymn, with 
Acts iv, 25, 26, where it is directly used as having a pro- 
phetic application to Christ.° 2. Collate also the 16th 
Psalm—especially verses 8-11—the most of which evi- 
dently refers primarily to David, with Acts ii, 25-28, where 
it is said directly that David spoke it concerning Christ.t 
8. Collate Psalm 22d with Matthew 27th, especially verse 
1 of the former, with verse 46 of the latter, and verses 
7, 8, with 39 and 48; and verses 16-19 with verse 35, and 
corresponding passages in the other evangelists.{ 4. 
Psalm 45th is a song of love—an epithalamium on the 
nuptials of Solomon with the daughter of the king of 
Egypt; but in Hebrews i, 8, it is recognized as a beauti- 
ful type of Christ gathering his bride from the Gentile 
world.§ 5. Psalm 109th is the complaint of David upon 
his slanderous enemies; but here also collate verse 8 with 
Acts i, 20, and a new and more remote significance will 
appear in its application to Judas.|| 6. Collate Isaiah vii, 
14 with Matthew i, 23, and Luke i, 81, 34; also Isaiah 





* For convenience we quote these passages: “ Why do the 
heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing? The 
kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel 
together, against the Lord, and against his anointed, saying, 
Let us break their bands asunder, and cast their cords from 
us.” Psalm ii, 1, 2,3. “Who by the mouth of thy servant 
David hast said, Why did the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine vain things? The kings of the earth stood up, and 
the rulers were gathered together against the Lord, and 
against his Christ.” Acts iv, 25, 26. 

+ “I have set the Lord always before me: because he is at 
my right hand, I shall not be moved. Therefore my heart is 
glad, and my glory rejoiceth: my fiesh also shall rest in hope. 
For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt thou suf- 
fer thine Holy One to see corruption. Thou wilt shew me the 
path of life: in thy presence is fullness of joy; at thy right 
hand there are pleasures for evermore.” Psalm xvi, 8~11. 
“For David speaketh concerning him, I foresaw the Lord al- 
ways before my face, for he is on my right hand, that I should 
not be moved: therefore did my heart rejoice, and my tongue 
was glad: moreover also my flesh shall rest in hope: because 
thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer 
thine Holy One to see corruption. Thou hast made known to 
me the ways of life; thou shalt make me full of joy with thy 
countenance.” Acts ii, 25-28, 

t “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? why art 
thou so far from helping me, and from the words of my roar- 
ing?” Psalm xxii, 1. “And about the ninth hour Jesus 
eried with a loud voice, saying, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? 
that is to say, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me!” 
Matthew xxvii, 46. “All they that see me laugh me to scorn: 
they shoot out the lip, they shake the head, saying, He trusted 
on the Lord that he would deliver him: let him deliver him, 
seeing he delighted in him.” Psalm xxii,7,8. “And they 
that passed by reviled him, wagging their heads. ... He 
trusted in God: let him deliver him now, if he will have him: 
for he said, I am the Son of God.” Matthew xxvii, 39, 43. 
“Por dogs have compassed me: the assembly of the wicked 
have inclosed me: they pierced my hands and my feet. I may 
tell all my bones: they look and stare upon me. They part 
my garments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture. 
But be not thou far from me, 0 Lord: O my strength, haste 
thee to help me.” Psalm xxii, 16-19. “And they crucified 
him, and parted his garments, casting lots: that it might be 
fulfilled whieh was spoken by the prophet, They parted my 
garments among them, and upon my vesture did they cast 
lots.” Matthew xxvii, 35. 

2 “But unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, 0 God, is forever 
and ever: a scepter of righteousness is the scepter of thy 
kingdom” Hebrews |, 8. 

) “Let his days be few; and let another take his office.” 
Psalm cix, 8. “For it is written in the book of Psalms, Let 





xi, 1 with Romans xv, 12, especially taking into view the 
scope of the prophecy ranging forward from the com- 
mencement of the 7th chapter.? 7. Collate Isaiah xl, 3 
with Matthew iii, 3; xi, 10.¢ It is admitted that this 
prophecy of Isaiah relates to John the Baptist. But that 
it primarily related to the deliverance of Israel from 
Babylon and their return to their own land, guided by 
the hand of God through the wilderness, is evident. 
First, from the occasion on which it was introduced. 
The prophet had just predicted the grievous calamity of 
the people, their overthrow, oppression, and captivity. 
Hezekiah is distressed, but relieved by the promise that 
the calamity shall not be in his day. Then also comes 
the announcement of deliverance to the people. God is 
to prepare their way and lead them up from the land of 
their bondage through the desert. Before him goes the 
crier, announcing the advance of the regal host. So is 
Christ to deliver from the bondage of sin a dying world; 
and before him likewise goes the messenger preparing 
the way. 8. One other instance must suffice. Collate 
Hosea xi, 1 with Matthew ii, 15: “Out of Egypt have I 
called my Son.” It is not questioned that the original 
passage had reference to the deliverance of Israel from 
Egypt; but it is denied that it had any reference to 
Christ. It is asserted that the prophet did not record 
this as having any relation to Christ, but merely as a his- 
toric matter relating to Israel. St. Matthew makes a 
statement contradictory to this; for he expressly says 
that the going down into Egypt of Joseph and Mary with 
the infant Savior, was done “that it might be FULFILLED 
which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, 
Out of Egypt have I called my Son.” No honest criti- 
cism can gather any other meaning from the passage. It 
must, therefore, have a double signification—that which 
related to Israel of old and that which related to the 
Messiah. 

We think, then, that we have established the fact that 
there are prophecies on record which have had a definite 
fulfillment in several, diverse, and widely removed par- 
ticulars; and also, what is more, that there are predic- 
tions which unquestionably had a definite, fixed, and 
known primary or natural signification, of which the in- 
spired writers, in subsequent ages, have developed a more 
remote and spiritual meaning. What then? Have the 
inspired writers of the New Testament mistaken or per- 





his habitation be desolate, and let no man dwell therein: and 
his bishoprick let another take.” Acts i, 20. 

*“ Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign; Be- 
hold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel.” Isaiah vii, 14. “Behold a virgin shall be 
with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call his 
name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us,” 
Matthew i, 23. “And, behold, thou shalt conceive in thy 
womb, and bring forth a son, and shalt call his name Jesus... 
Then said Mary unto the angel, How shal] this be, seeing I 
know not a man?” Luke i, 31,34. “And there shall come 
forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow 
out of his roots.” Isaiah xi,1. “And again Esaias saith, 
There shall be a root of Jesse, and he that shall rise to reign 
over the Gentiles; in him shall the Gentiles trust.” Romans 
xy, 12. 

¢ “The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway 
for our God.” Isaiah xl,3. “For this is he that was spoken 
of by the prophet Esaias, saying, The voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight.” “For this is he of whom it is written, Be- 
hold, I send my messenger before thy face, which shall pre- 
pare thy way before thee.” Matthew iii, 3; xi, 10. 
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verted the record of the Old Testament from its original 
meaning? A single instance of mistake concerning the 
sense of the ancient prophecies would remove the very 
foundation of their claim to inspiration. A single in- 
stance of willful misinterpretation or even of misapplica- 
tion, on the part of the apostles, would convict them of 
fraud or dishonesty, and be equally fatal to their claims. 





Take, for example, the single passage, “Out of Egypt 
have I called my son.” The position assumed by those , 
who object to the double sense of prophecy is, that the 
prophet simply recorded a historical fact, and had no | 
kind of reference to Christ at all. If this be true St. | 
Matthew knew it or he did not. If he did not, and made 
a mistake in saying that it had, then he was not inspired. 
But if he did know it had no reference to Christ, but was 
simply a historical record of an event that had already 
taken place, and still asserted that it was fulfilled in the 
calling of Jesus up out of Egypt, nay, that the event 
itself took place that the prophecy might be fulfilled, then 
is he convicted of duplicity and falsehood. There is no 
evading this conclusion. We leave the paradox to be 
solved by those who would carry the blighting mildew of 
an unwarrantable criticism into that broad domain of 
inspiration when the incorruptible seeds of truth are ever 
germing into spiritual life and beauty. 

Manifestly the inspired apostles could put no more into 
the prophecies than they were originally invested with 
by the Holy Ghost. When they recognize a new, and, 
till then, hidden meaning, it is because that very mean- 





ing and application was embraced in the all-comprehend- 
ing mind of their Author, at the very time of their utter- 
ance, even though the prophets through whom they were 
delivered were unconscious of it.? The near or natural 
fulfillment of a prophecy is often only a foil to the spir- 
itual, till that spiritual be developed—an incasement for 
its preservation—a stamp to indicate its genuineness and 
worth. Nor does this involve vagueness or obscurity; for 
when a prediction becomes fulfilled—passes into history, its 
passage will be as clearly defined and as strongly marked 
as that of the electric fluid from a thunder-cloud. And, in 
fine, every successive discharge, even to the thousandth, 
will equally mark its origin, the line of its direction, and 
the place of its descent. Wherever, then, we find a pre- 
diction so fulfilled that all its conditions—whether stand- 
ing apart from the great prophetic system or in connec- 
tion with it—are fully answered, there, we are bound to 
believe, is a fulfillment designed—an event cuming within 
the legitimate scope of the prophecy, and contemplated 
in the infinite Mind that gave utterance to it. 








* “This circumstance, the confessed ignorance of the proph- 
ets concerning the issue of their prophecies, is that which 
gives the testimony that prophecy affords of the wise and 
powerful providence of God its peculiar weight; for the evi- 
dence of prophecy lies in these two particulars—that events 
have been predicted which were not within human foresight; 
and the accomplishment of predictions have been brought 
about, which much surpass human power and contrivance.”— 


Horsley. 





Miems, Biterary, Scientific, and Religions. 


American Brste Socrety.—The receipts of the year /[ 
ending May, 1855, amount to $346,811.57—much less than 
those of the previous year. The number of Bibles printed 
during the year amount to 275,400, and of Testaments 
626,000, making a total of 901,400. The number of vol- 
umes issued is 749,896. The number issued since the 
organization of the Society is 10,653,647. The number 
of agents at present employed in the domestic field is 
35, including 2 on the Pacific coast. 


AmericaN Sunpay Scuoot Unton.—The thirty-first an- 
niversary of this institution was held at Philadelphia, 
May 15, 1855. Receipts for the year, $248,604.75—of 
which $55,198.82 were donations and $8,230.40 legacies; 
$182,498.25 for sales and in payment of debts, etc. 
Three hundred and twenty-four Sunday school mission- 
aries have been employed for various periods of time in 
twenty-four different states and territories. These Sun- 
day school missionaries have established 2,440 new schools, 
containing 16,623 teachers and 97,954 scholars. They have 
also visited and revived 3,463 other schools, containing 
24,896 teachers and 157,755 scholars. Aitogether em- 
bracing 5,903 schools, 41,519 teachers, and 255,709 schol- 
ars. They have distributed by sale $39,722.84, and in 
donations $6,966.51 worth of religious books, chiefly for 
children and youth. The Society now publishes a com- 
plete library for Sunday schools, containing 812 volumes. 

American Tract Socrery.—Receipts for the year end- 
ing May, in donations, including $13,302.42 in legacies, 
$147,298.13; for sales, including periodicals, $265,875.73: 
total, $418,173.86. Expenditures for publishing books 
and periodicals, $225,030.12; for colportage, $105,113.31; 








cash remitted to foreign and pagan lands, $16,000: total 
expenditures, $419,227.34. New publications in six lan- 
guages, 36; total publications, 1,948; total approved for 
circulation abroad, in 122 languages and dialects, 2,972. 
Monthly circulation of the American Messenger, about 
200,000; German Messenger, 27,000; Child's Paper nearly 
$00,000. Circulated during the year, 961,393 volumes, 
10,091,214 publications, 292,361,233 pages: total since 
the formation of the society, 158,419,412 publications, 
including 10,427,747 volumes. Gratuitous distribution 
for the year, in more than six thousand distinct grants 
by the committee, 66,564,036 pages, besides 11,041,470 
to life members and directors; value, $51,737. Number 
of colporteurs laboring the whole or part of the year, 659. 
They visited 639,193 families, with 281,697 of whom 
they conversed on personal religion or prayed. Of the 
families visited, 83,126 habitually neglected evangelical 
preaching, 64,686 families were Roman Catholics, 51,392 
families were destitute of all religious books but the 
Bible, and 26,259 households destitute of the Bible, and 
they held or addressed 12,763 religious meetings. 


American Baptist Pusuication Society.—The Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society held its thirty-first an- 
nual meeting in Chicago, May 11. The number of pub- 
lications now embraced in the Society’s catalogue is 
476—218 of which are bound volumes. Of the tracts, 
226 are in English, including 11 children’s tracts; 6 in 
French, 15 in German, and 8 in Swedish. Twenty thou- 
sand copies of the Baptist Almanac for 1855 have been 
issued; also, ten thousand copies of the Baptist Record, 
The sales of books and tracts amount to $35,423.19, 
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being a gain of $3,157.48 over those of the preceding year. 
The receipts from all sources have been $52,705.74. The 
assets of the Society, including bills receivable, invested 
fands, real estate, book stock, materials—such as paper, 
plates, wood-cuts, ete.—foot up the sum of $79,468.70. 
The whole number of colporteurs in commission, during 
the year ending March 1, 1855, was 111. 


PresbyTeRiaN Forerex Muisstons.—The Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions held its eighteenth anniver- 
sary in New York city, May last. From the annual 
reports we gather that the Board has seven missions 
among the Indian tribes; namely, among the Chippewas 
and Ottawas, of the state of Michigan; among ‘the Om- 
ahas, of Nebraska; among the Iowas and Sacs, of Kansas 
territory; among the Creeks, Seminoles, Chickasaws, and 
Choctaws, of the south-western Indian territory. Meas- 
ures have been adopted for the commencement of a new 
mission among the Ottoes, of Kansas. Two missions in 
Africa—one in Liberia, which operates upon the colored 
American emigrants and the natives of the country; 
and the other at the island of Corisco, twelve or fifteen 
hundred miles to the south and east of Liberia, and 
nearly under the equator, which operates exclusively 
upon the aboriginal population of that island and the 
neighboring continent. In India the Board has four 
missions; namely, Lodiana, Furrukhabad, Agra, and Al- 
lahaba; thirteen stations and out-stations. In Siam one; 
fn China three; in South America one; among the Jews 
in America three missions—namely, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore. 

The receipts from all sources, including a balance 


from last year of $1,267.52, were......essceceses $184,074 17 
Expenditures....scsseccccecece secccccccvcce eeeee 175,705 10 
Leaving a general balance of.. $8,369 07 


Of which, unexpended amount ‘of moneys re received 
for sale of the Omaha Reservation, and a oo 
ated to Indian missions in Kansas and Nebraska 


Leaving a balance in the ay » = bas 
purposes of the Board of...... $87 07 

The general summary shows that the Board has under 
its direction, besides what is done for Papal Europe, 
20 separate missions; 59 ordained missionaries; 5 licen- 
tiate preachers; 113 male and female assistant mission- 
aries; 43 native helpers; 24 churches, and about 650 
native communicants; 26 schools, and 6,596 pupils; 6 
printing-presses, from which have been issued more than 
12,000,000 of pages during the year. 

BritisH aND Forricn Biste Socrery.—Last year the 
total income of this Society from ordinary sources was 
£125,000, being £8,000 over the receipts of the previous 
year. Since the formation of the Bible Society £4,000,- 
000 have been expended. During the past year 1,367,538 
copies of the Scriptures have been distributed; and since 
it commenced distribution nearly 29,000,000 of copies of 
the Scriptures, in 170 different languages, have been sent 
forth. 

Crxctnnat1 Common Scuoors.—Connected with these 
schools are about 225 teachers—four-fifths of whom are 
females—to whom are paid annually for services ren- 
dered in teaching, $106,708. The city of Cincinnati 
raises $321,110 a year for school purposes; but of this 
sum $84,000 goes to support schools outside of Cincin- 
nati, which is a grievance loudly complained of by the 
citizens. Action has been taken in reference to employ- 
ing a teacher of elocution for the schools; his labors to 
begin im August. Mr. Robert Kidd, of well-known capa- 


8,282 00 





Progress or THE Country.—Mr. Perkins, of Louisiana, 
in a speech on the consular system, delivered recently 
in Congress, presented the following succint and inter- 
esting comparison of the progress of our country in the 
last fifty years: 


1800. 


Population..... ee crccccccccccccoes 5. 23, 191, 816 
Area of territory......cseeeceees 680.246 
Exports. Cccececcccccccces $70,971,780. ooo $151, 308720 


Ss connie: cocccccccces Ol oo” «-$178,138,318 
Tunnage....... Ccvccccccccccccccce "972,492 sees 3,535,454 


Seame 

Commercial treaties with.. 
Revenues of government. eee 
Expenses of government..... ecccce oer 411 B10.e0. $43,002,168 
Expenses of foreign service........ $1 53,000... $412,789 

MeasureMENT oF Eartuquakes.—The former director 
of the Observatory at Prague, Dr. Kreil, has invented an 
ingenious instrument to measure the force, duration, and 
direction of earthquakes. It consists of a pendulum 
so contrived, that, while it can move in any direction, it 
can not return. A perpendicular cylinder is attached, 
which, by means of clock-work, turns on a vertical axis 
in twenty-four hours. A pole with a thin elastic arm is 
fixed near the pendulum; this arm points toward the 
cylinder, and presses on it gently a pencil, by which 
means an unbroken line is formed on the surface of the 
cylinders as long as the pendulum is at rest; but if it is 
put in motion by an earthquake, the pencil makes broken 
marks, which show the strength, direction, and period 
of the earthquake. 

Ramroap Travetinc.—The whole number of persons 
killed upon the railways of Great Britain, in a period of 
two years—1853 and 1854—was 413; the total travel of 
passengers for the same period being 1,830,184,617 miles. 
Of the 418 persons killed only 28 were passengers, killed 
from causes beyond their own control; while 23 passengers 
and 232 employees of the companies—in all, 255 of the 
413—were killed through causes which they might have 
prevented; and 96 of the remainder were killed by care- 
lessly crossing or standing upon the railroads. Thus 
351 of the 413 were killed solely through their own fault. 
Of 159 persons killed on the railroads of New York last 
year, only 12 were passengers; and not one passenger 
lost his life from causes beyond his own control, although 
ten millions of passengers were carried in the cars an 
aggregate distance of five hundred millions of miles. There 
were but two deaths from such causes during the pre- 
ceding year. 

Famity Prayers.—The Puritan Recorder, Boston, the 
Baptist Recorder, New York, and other leading eastern 
papers, complain that the practice of families sitting 
during family worship is becoming alarmingly prevalent. 
“The thing indicates,” says one of our exchanges, “a 
feeble and very low state of heart piety, and augurs 
ominously for the future.” 


Tue Scuoots or Bostox.—The public schools of Bos- 
ton are attended by about 20,000 pupils, at an annual 
expense of $203,325.55. The private schools report 
1,549 pupils, whose instruction was set down to cost 
$97,000. According to returns, the annual cost of in- 
struction to each pupil in the public schools was about 
ten dollars, while in private schools it was more than 
sixty dollars each. Many of the private schools charge 
$80 to $100 per annum for tuition. The total population 
of Boston is 136,881, of which 24,204 are between the 
ages of five and fifteen, and the average daily attendance 
is nearly 19,000. The whole number of public schools 





bilities, is spoken of as the gentleman to fill the position. | is 218, for which there are 405 teachers. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


CuristraNrTy Viewep 1x Some or irs Leapine As- 
pects. By Rev. A. L. R. Foote. Edited by Rev. D, W. 
Clark. Cincinnati: Swormstedt & Poe.—This is a 16mo. 
of one hundred and eighty-two pages, and is divided 
into six sections, as follows: Christianity a Life; Chris- 
tianity a Work; Christianity a Reward; Christianity a 
Culture; Christianity a Discipline; Christianity a Fel- 
lowship. In our Scripture Cabinet of this month, under 
the heading of “Glory,” we give a sample of the author’s 
spirit and style. We can commend the volume as emi- 
nently calculated to nourish a sound and healthy tone 
of religious feeling, principle, and activity. To the 
Christian, and especially to the Christian minister, it 
will be found most serviceable and valuable. With an 
ease that almost surprises, it makes perfect havoc of the 
false notions of religion and humanity so rife at the 
present day, and at the same time it presents true 
Christianity and the relations of human nature to it 
in a clear and strong light. We trust the work will be 
freely ordered and widely circulated; for it will bear 
reading, and can not but do good wherever it goes. 

Lrne@arp’s History oF ENGLAND, from the First Inva- 
sion by the Romans to the Accession of William and Mary 
in 1688, is now issued complete in this country in thir- 
teen duodecimo volumes, by Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
Boston. Dr. Lingard, though a Roman Catholic, was pos- 
sessed of liberal views and candor, and has furnished 
a history of the mother country which should be in every 
well-selected public and private library. The Catholic 
authors and prelates of more modern times do not, of 
course, like Lingard, ner do they busy themselves at all 
in circulating his writings. This, however, is no detrac- 
tion from his merits, but rather a recommendation. On 
sale by Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co., Fourth-street, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Woopwortn’s Miscetnayy or EntertTarnina Kyowt- 
EDGE, in six volumes, is a work largely sought after 
by the lovers of narrative and anecdotical reading. His- 
tory, geography, incidents in natural history, etc., are 
largely discussed also. Each volume is embellished with 
& handsome steel or tinted frontispiece, besides some 
fifty characteristic engravings, illustrating the different 
topies treated of. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.; Cin- 
cinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co. 

Evraxta; or, the Presbyterian Liturgies; Historical 
Sketches, by a Minister of the Presbyterian Church, is a 
duodecimo volume of two hundred and sixty pages, the 
object of which, in the anthor’s introduction, “is to 
ascertain, from the history and teachings of the Pres- 
byterian Church, what may be considered its proper 
theory of worship; and to compare that ideal with our 
prevailing practice.” The title of the work is derived 
from the Greek of the apostolic command: “Let all 
things be done decently and in order.” New York: 
M. W. Dodd; Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co. 

Sermons or Rev. Icuasop 8. Spencer, D. D.; with a 
Sketch of hie Life, by Rev. J. M. Sherwood. In Two Vol- 
umes. Pp. 473, 479. New York: M. W. Dodd; Cinein- 
nati: Moore, Wilstach, Keye & Co.—Dr. Spencer was late 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 








Hotices. 


N. Y., and was widely known and beloved. Few books 
have had wider circulation than his Pastor’s Sketches. 
Of the two volumes before us, the first, beside the me- 
moir, has twenty, and the second twenty-five sermons, 
in which, with an eloquent pen, are discussed those 
subjects of Scripture which have the most direct bearing 
on the present and eternal interests of man. A fine 
portrait embellishes volume first. Mr. Sherwood’s bio- 
graphical sketch is most engaging and instructing. 


Rich anD Poor, AND OTHER TRACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 
from the pen of Rev. J. C. Ryle, A. B., England, is a vol- 
ume of three hundred and sixty pages, that will profit 
Christians in reading. Mr. Ryle is an author of evan- 
gelical purity and soundness, and what he writes is 
with an object. Among the topics discussed are, Do you 
Pray? Have you the Spirit? Christ is All, etc. New 
York: R. Carter & Brothers; Cincinnati: Moore, Wil- 
stach, Keys & Co. 

Tue Famy at Heatwerpae; or, the Influence of 
Christian Principles, by Mrs. Mackay, Inverness, Scotland, 
is a genial, interesting, and instructing narrative. New 
York: Carter & Brothers; Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, 
Keys & Co. 

My Brorner’s Kzerer is the title of Miss Warner’s 
last book. It is a duodecimo volume of three hundred 
and eighty five pages, and is divided into thirty-nine 
chapters. Those who have read her “Wide, Wide World” 
will need no hint from us as to the quality of her writ- 
ings. Published by Appleton & Co., New York; and on 
sale by H. W. Derby, Cincinnati. 


Memorrs oF JouN Freperick Operuin, Pastor of Wald- 
bach, in the ban de la Roche. Compiled from Authentic 
Sources, chiefly French and German. With a Dedication 
and Translation, by Rev. Luther Halsey. New York: Car- 
ter &: Brothers; Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keye & Co— 
Oberlin was emphatically a pastor—a laborer of tireless 
zeal in his Master’s vineyard; and the minister who 
can read his memoirs, and not have his hopes reinspired, 
and his heart stirred up to greater deeds of usefulness, 
is to be pitied. Other readers besides ministers will be 
benefited in perusing the work. 

Asuton CorraGe; or, the True Faith, is a 16mo. vol- 
ume of two hundred pages, intended for narrative Sab- 
bath reading. New York: Carter & Brothers; Cincinnati: 
Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co. 


Purr Cotvitte is a Covenanter’s story, by Grace Ken- 
nedy, of one hundred and ninety-seven 18mo. pages, 
from the press of the Carters, and which can be had 
of Messrs. Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co., Cincinnati. 

Srray Arrows, by Rev. Theodore Ledyard Cuyler, is 
the title of a little work discussing topics of every-day 
Christian duty—such as the Church Thermometer, Faith 
and Works, That One Word, the Master Passion, the 
Light-House, Preaching and Paper Reading, etc. Mr. 
Cuyler is a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, and 
wields a pen of great earnestness, vivacity, and power. 
New York: Carter & Brothers; Cincinnati: Moore, Wil- 
stach, Keys & Co. 

Tus Parent Hat: Designed to promote the Growth of 
certain undeveloped Bumpe, and thereby increase the thinking, 
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reasoning, acting power of the wearer. For the use of man- 
kind in general, and the clergy in particular. Manufactured 
by Philo, and warranted to do good service to all who wear it 
according to directions. New York: Published for the Au- 
thor, by Carlton & Phillips, 200 Mulberry-street.—Such is 
the full title of a quaint duodecimo volume of two hun- 
dred and thirty-two pages forwarded us a few days since. 
Part of the volume pretends to be poctical. The ob- 
ject of the volume, as we conceive it, is by an unusual 
style to excite to deeds of truc Christian duty. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Tae Westminster Review, for April, has articles en- 
titled, Memoirs of the Court of Austria; Dryden and his 
Times; Our Army—its Condition and its Wants; Lord 
Palmerston as Premier; Victor Hugo and his Writings; 
Reorganization of the Civil Service; Administrative Ex- 
ample of the United States. The last article is one con- 
taining considerable that is complimentary to this coun- 
try and its government. The review of Cotemporary 
Literature, in the back part of the number, as usual, 
has its thrusts at Christianity, and its leanings and ad- 
vocacy of liberalism and a “new religion.” Republished 





by L. Scott & Co., 79 Fulton-street, New York. Terms— 


three dollars a year. 

Tue TentH AnnvuaL Report oF THE Missionary Soct- 
ETY OF THE Meruopist Episcopan Cuurcn Soutn is a 
thick octavo pamphlet of one hundred and ninety pages, 


| from which we learn that the South, for the year ending 


May, 1854, contributed for mission purposes, $168,931; 
that in the domestic and foreign work there are 300 mis- 
sions, with some 270 missionaries, and that there are 
near 70,000 Church members in these different missions, 
and that about 25,000 children are receiving instruction 
in schools for their benefit within the bounds of these 
missions. 

CuristiaN STEWARDSHIP; or, Mammon made Available 
in Personal Salvation, is the title of a missionary sermon 
delivered before the East Genesee conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at Geneva, N. Y., August 
21, 1854, by Rev. D. D. Buck. It is an able and season- 
able discourse. Published by the Tract Society, 200 Mul- 
berry-street, New York. 

CaTaLoauE or Dickinson CotteGE, Carlisle, for the 
Year 1854-5.—Rev. C. Collins, D. D., President. Stu- 
dents in College, 178; in preparatory department, 67: 
total, 245. 





Hotes and Ouerics, 


Ayswers.—Mr. Editor,—I observe in your department 
of “ Notes and Queries,” of the April number of the Re- 
pository, a few “Queries” unanswered. I propose briefly 
to answer three of them. 

Foret Query.—“Is the mind conscious of its own exist- 
ence, or only of its own operations?” 

Answer.—The term consciousness means to know in- 
toardly, and is one source of our primary, rational knowl- 
edge. It is the only power by which we have knowledge 
of whatever is passing in our own mind. We can not 
strictly be said, therefore, to be conscious of any thing 
that is past, or future, or that passes in the mind of 
another, or that pertains to the material world. All 
subjects of consciousness are, in the first place, actual 
entities or qualities, and when we become conscious of 
them, they become subjects of absolute knowledge. As 
to the essence of mind, or that of which the mind is 
made, nothing can be known; here philosophy is at a 
stand. No one can tell what is the essence of matter— 
all we know of it is the knowledge we have of its 

ies. So it is with mind. Our answer, therefore, 
is, that the mind is not conscious of its own essence, or 
“existence,” but only of its own personal phenomena, or 
“ operations.” These we conceive to be the only proper 
and precise subjects of consciousness. 

Second.—“ Whence originated surnames?” 

Answer.—It is supposed, by some eminent writers, that 
“surnames” originated from the various professions, 
trades, and employments of men. Thus from clerk, we 
have the surname Clark. Thus we have Lawhead, Law- 
yer, Merchant, Taylor—German, Schneider—Farmer, Gar- 
dener, Shoemaker, Smith, etc. I suppose as Adam was 
the first horticulturist, his name, in full, was Adam 
Gardener; and as Cain was a “tiller of the ground,” 
his name was Cain Farmer; and as Abel was a “ keeper 
of sheep,” his name was Abel Shepherd. 





Third.—“Let me make the songs of a nation, and I 
care not who makes its laws,” did not come from Wash- 
ington Irving, but from Dean Swift. 

Yours, etc., 8. L. Y. 

Taruwry.—‘Can you, or any of your correspondents, 
Mr. Editor, give me the etymology of this word so much 
used in political science and by political newspapers?” 

Answer.—An exchange solves the query propounded in 
this way: “At the southern point of Spain, running out 
into the Straits of Gibraltar, is a promontory. Here 
stands a fortress called ‘Tarifa.’ It was the custom of 
the Moors to watch from this point all merchant ships 
going into or coming out of the Mediterranean, and to 
levy duties according to a fixed scale on all merchandise 
passing in and out of the Straits, and thus was called, 
from the place where it was levied, ‘ Tarifa’ or ‘ Tariff,’ 
and in this way we have acquired the word.” 

Tue Worp Tuve.—“lI often hear,” says a correspond- 
ent, “and read of the word Thug, Thugs of India, etc., 
but am at a loss for its technical meaning. Can you 
help me out?” 

Webster defines the term as referring to a band or 
association of Asiatic robbers and assassins. Their geo- 
graphical position is in India, and they are of a disposi- 
tion apparently the most amiable and friendly. They 
never or rarely attack travelers as regular assassins do; 
but get into pleasant conversation with them, invite 
them to sit down and take a meal with them; and when 
they have been so far successful, they most dexterously 
slip poison into the rice eaten by their guests, and thus 
murder them; then bury them underground, and make 
off with their effects or property. 

A Sryeutar Sea-Cucumper.—In an article in the North 
British Review, on the ‘“‘ Wonders of the Shore,” we find 
the following paragraph respecting certain milk-white 
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slugs which are found cuddled on the under side of sea- 
merged rocks: “ You try to pull them off, and find that 
they give you some trouble, such a firm hold have the 
delicate white sucking arms, which fringe each of their 
fine edges. You see at the head nothing but a yellow 
dimple; for eating and breathing are suspended till the 
return of tide; but once settled in a jar of salt-water, 
each will protrude a large primrose-colored head, tipped 
with a ring of ten feathery gills, looking very much 
like a head of ‘curled kale,’ but of the loveliest white 
and dark chocolate; in the center whereof lies perdu 
a mouth with sturdy teeth—if, indeed, they, as well as 
the whole inside of the worthy fellow, have not been 
lately got rid of, and what you see be not a mere bag, 
without intestine or other organ—but only for the time 
being. For hear it, worn-out epicures, who bemoan 
your livers, this little Holothuria knows a secret which, 
if he could tell it, you would be glad to buy of him for 
thousands sterling. For to him blue-pill and muriatic 
acid are superfluous. Happy Holothuria! who possesses 
really that secret of everlasting youth, which ancient 
fable bestowed on the serpent and the eagle. For when 
his teeth ache, or his digestive organs trouble him, all 
he has to do is just to cast up forthwith his entire 
inside, and for a month or so, grow a fresh set, and eat 
away as merrily as ever. His name, if you wish to con- 
sult so wiumphant a hygieist, is Cucumaria Hyndmanni, 
the sea-cucumber of Hyndman, named after Mr. Hynd- 
man, of Belfast, his first discoverer.’ 


Tue Great Herearrer.— As you deal in ‘ Notes’ as 
well as ‘Queries,’ permit me to call your attention to the 
following lines, which, in my fugitive reading the other 
day, I crossed with my pencil: 

‘Above the gloomy grave our hope ascends, 
F’en as the moon above the silent mountains. 
These partings are reunions in the skies; 

To that great company of holy ones 

We go; 

In shadowy void, betwixt two worlds, we stand; 
The distant All-Light opes its wicker-gate, 

The future beams auroral, flesh expires, 

The soul begins its perfect day.’ 


To my view there is something touchingly beautiful— 
a lingering resonance of heaven, if you will allow me 
the phrase—in these lines. You have seen the leaden 
sky of November at times, no doubt, when the sun, 
struggling in his course, has broken the clouds away. 
A bland light diffused itself over the rigor of the sea- 
son, and there seemed something of bloom or warmth 
of coloring in the blue track of the skies. And thus, is 
it not, dear Editor, in man’s dark days the sun of hope 
breaks the clouds of sorrow, and shines down beams 
of golden bliss and glory on his pathway?” 


Tae Crmarte or Barrain.—“It is generally conceded, 
I believe, that the climate of England is far milder than 
that of the United States, taking the same degree of 
latitude in comparison. Is this opinion correct or in- 
correct? Querisr.”’ 

The opinion is correct; and in explanation of it the 
Scientific American suggests the following, which we do 
not, however, altogether indorse: “The waters of the 
Gulf Stream are very warm, and by their influence the 
climate of Great Britain is rendered extremely genial, 
even as far north as fifty and fifty-four degrees of lati- 
tude. Were the Gulf Stream diverted from its course 
so as to break upon the coasts of Spain only, natural 





philosophers inform us, the island of Great Britain would 
soon become a bleak, cold, and inhospitable region, with 
a climate as cold and a winter as long as that of Labra- 
dor, and Ireland would cease to be called the Emerald 
or Green Isle of the Sea; for her fields would be cov- 
ered with snow during eight months in the year instead 
of luxuriant herbage. Geology tells us that at an early 
period of the world’s history the Gulf Stream did not 
break upon the shores of Britain, and that at that time 
it was as cold as Iceland. By very many modern scien- 
tific men the Gulf Stream and the river Amazon are 
considered identical.” 


Query.—“ Who is the author of the following lines 
on the Bible? Dr. Dick ascribes them to Lord Byron; 
but I have seen them otherwise credited. Cora. 


“¢ Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. 
O, happiest they of human race, 
To whom our God has given grace, 
To hear, to read, to fear, to pray, 
To lift the latch, and force the way; 
But better had they ne’er been born, 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.’” 


Though originally written in pencil marks in a fly- 
leaf of a copy of a Bible owned by Lord Byron, and in 
consequence credited to him, it has been shown that 
they were written there by his friend and cotemporary, 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Carsup, CatcHup, on Ketouur.—Not one of these 
words appears in Johnson’s Dictionary; but in Mr. Todd’s 
edition of Johnson the word catsup is written, and right 
after it “See catchup.” Under this latter word he says, 
“Sometimes improperly written ketchup—a poignant 
liquor made from boiled mushrooms, mixed with salt, 
used in cooking to add a pleasant flavor to sauces.” Mr. 
Todd gives no derivation of the word itself, and yet 
pronounces the very way of spelling it improper. 


Quenis.—We furnish below a number of queries sent 
us for solution; some of which we might answer our- 
selves, but we would prefer to see our correspondents 
exercise themselves in the work: 

1. Who is the author of the one-versed prayer of child- 
hood, embraced in the following: 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
And if I die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take?” 


It has been attributed to Watts time and again, but I 
am at a loss to find it in his collected writings. 

2. Do the iron tracks of railroads, interlacing various 
parts of a country, have a tendency to prevent the accu- 
mulation of electricity in certain localities, and thus 
cause drouth and a lack of thunder-showers? 

3. L often hear the petition in prayer put up, “Make 
us fit meat for the Master’s use and the Master’s table.” 
Is there any such expression in the Bible, or any thing 
approaching to it, or is the thing itself not absurd? 

4. Will you please to give the origin and application of 
the word Commencement as applied to the closing exercises 
of the college year? 

5. Who is the author of the following beautiful 
stanza? 

“That very law which molds a tear 
And bids it trickle from its source— 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course.” 
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Mirror of Apotheqm, Wit, Repartee, and Anecdote, 


Sieep-Grvine Sermons.—The celebrated Malherbe dined 
one day with the Archbishop of Rouen, and fell asleep 
soon after the meal. The prelate, a sorry preacher, was 
about to deliver a sermon, and awakened Malherbe, in- 
viting him to be an auditor. “Ah! thank you,” said 
Malherbe; “ pray excuse me; I can sleep very well with- 
out that.” 

Reproor SHorTeNED.—Jarvis, a painter, was one day 
employed in painting the portrait of Bishop ——, and 
during the progress of the sitting the venerable prelate 
began to remonstrate with him at the dissipated course 
of life into which he had fallen. Jarvis made no reply; 
but dropping his pencil suddenly from the forehead of 
the portrait to the lower part of the face, he said, with a 
slight motion to the reverend sitter, “Just shut your 
mouth, my lord.” By painting upon that feature, he 
“changed the subject” in two senses. 


Bishop Cuasz on Proper Names.—The late Bishop 
Chase, of Illinois, had a dislike to having Greek and 
Roman names imposed upon children, which he displayed 
very pointedly on one occasion when a child was brought 
to him to be baptized. 

“Name this child,” said the Bishop. 

“Marcus Tullius Cicero,” answered the father. 

“What?” 

“ Marcus Tullius Cicero.” 

“Tut! tut! with your heathen nonsense! Peter, I 
baptize thee,” and the child was Peter thenceforth and 
forever. 


A Potrrr Arotogy.—An Irish preacher once broke off 
the thread of his discourse, and said to his hearers, “My 
dear friends, let me tell you that I am half through my 
sermon; but, seeing your impatience, I will say that the 
remaining half is not more than a quarter as long as 
that you have heard.” 


PurtosopuicaL.—Southey says, in one of his letters, 
“T have told you of the Spaniard who always put on 
spectacles when he was about to eat cherries, that they 
might look bigger and more tempting. In like manner 
I love to make the most of my enjoyment; and though 
I do not cast my cares away, I pack them in as little 
compass as possible, and carry them as conveniently as I 
can for myself, and never let them annoy others.” 


Aw Unwetcome Revetation.—A lady resident in Lan- 
cashire, who had a select party the other day, proposed 
after dinner to have a little spirit-rapping. She accord- 
ingly retired with her friends to the drawing-room, and 
commenced operations on an elegant new table, which 
she had just received from a first-rate cabinet-maker. 
“Now, good Mr. Table,” she said, “I beg you will answer 
any questions that may be put to you by myself or this 
scientific company.” The table instantly replied, “I 
winna say nowt till oize paid for.” This was a complete 
settler. 


Wuar’s 1x A Name—What strange coincidences in 
names are constantly occurring! Thus, for instance, we 
observed the other day, that Mr. Cross was appointed 
to the Spiteful, and Mr. Boxer to the Gladiator. Admiral 
Boxer hus gone to the Black Sea to box the compass, and 
bow the Russians, too, if he hasachance. General Blazer, 





the Spanish War Minister, has been extinguished by the 
flame of revolution. The rearguard of the Russians in 
Wallachia is commanded by General Pop-off, and the 
vanguard of the Turks by General Cannon, and we have 
seen that Cannon has made Pop-off hop off several times 
in very good style. The Turks, we opine, must be de- 
lighted to have such a Cannon-aid on their side; and, 
verily, a braver Briton does not stand on the face of 
the earth than this said Cannon. Differing from other 
Cannons, he never goes off, but always goes on, in front of 
an enemy, never hangs fire, never recoils, although, doubt- 
less, he kicks terribly. In short, this Cannon is truly 
a great gun, with no blank firing about it.—English Paper. 

Ayn Orp Woman’s Parriotism.—At a recent meeting 
of the London Missionary Society, the Rev. Mr. Rice, 
missionary from India, stated that he was lately in the 
same train with the Fusilier Guards on their way for the 
east. At the station an old woman, evidently in an 
agony of grief, came up to him, and said, “0, sir, I’ve 
got six sons going to the Russians! but, hard as it is to 
part with them, I don’t care, if they do but beat the ‘ 
Russians. Ican give them all up!” The reverend gen- 
tleman proceeded to contrast this with the unwilling- 
ness of most parents to give up their sons for missionary 
work. 


, An Earty Heaner or Dr. Coatmers.—“ Well,” said 
one of the merchant friends of Mr. James Chalmers to 
him one day, wholly ignorant of his relationship to the 
Doctor—whom he had never gone to hear— have you 
heard this wonderful countryman and namesake of 
yours?” “Yes,” said James, somewhat drily. ‘And 
what do you think of him?” “Very little, indeed,” 
was the reply. “Dear me!” said the astonished in- 
quirer, “when did you hear him?” “About half an 
hour after he was born.” 


A Smarr Resvxe.—A minister of the Kirk, in good 
old Scotland, once discovered his wife fallen asleep in 
the midst of his homily on the Sabbath. So, pausing 
in the steady, and possibly somewhat monotonous flow 
of his oratory, he broke forth with this personal address, 
sharp and clear, but very deliberate—“ Susan!” Susan 
opened her eyes and ears in a twinkling, as did all other 
dreamers in the house, whether asleep or awake. ‘“ Su- 
san, I didna marry ye for your wealth, sin’ ye hae’d 
none. And I didna marry ye for your beauty—that the 
hail congregation can see. And if ye hae no grace, I 
have made but a sair bargain!” Susan’s slumbers were 
effectually broken up for that day. 


New Porer.—A correspondent sends us a small poem, 
which he says “he compozzed awl himself.” One verse 
will do for a specimen: 

“ A squirrel is a prete burd, 
Its got a quirlie tale; 
He stol awl mi daddiz korn, 
And et it on a rael.” 


A Harp Hrr.—A gentleman of a miserly disposition, 
somewhat wounded at a sarcasm played upon him by 
an acquaintance, said he wished he was in Parliament, 
if it were only to propose a heavy poll-tax on wits. 
“Ay,” said the satirist, “I do not wonder at that, be- 
cause you know it would not affect yourself.” 
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Ghitor’s Duable. 


A Worp Pretmanary.—The present number, made 
up mainly by the assistant, in the absence of the editor 
proper, and in the midst of a pressure of other duties, 
will be accepted, we hope, as an apology for any defi- 
ciencies that may be observed. The articles, original 
and selected, we think, are readable. Some of the poet- 
ical articles, particularly those by Miss Hannah F. Gould 
and Miss Carrie Myer, are longer than usual, but they 
possess decided merit. For more than twenty years the 
former writer has been known the country over as a 
gifted poetical writer, and this the latest effusion from 
her pen shows no diminution of the ardor or fire of her 
earlier years. Lady Huntington shows that in the higher 
spheres of life piety can flourish as well as in the middle 
and lower walks; “Only a Mistake” will make the tears 
come to your eyes; “Facts About the Human Hair” is 
a curious article from one of the ablest medical writers 
of Scotland; “Gerald Massey” proves that genius can 
spring from the damp and darkness even of a cellar; 
“The Fabricii” and “Only a Theolog” will touch the 
heart; “The Creators of Value” is a little Carlyleish 
in style, but has strong thought in it; “The Young 
Preacher” tells how to crush out and kill the sympa- 
thies of the heart, and how, by overlabor, a minister 
transferred himself “all too early” from labor to re- 
ward; “Astley Cooper and Abernethy” smacks slightly 
of the lecture-room, but is full of fact and instruction; 
the other papers of the number are brief, and can speak 
for themselves in an acquaintance of only a few minutes’ 
duration. 

Our Enaravines.—Logansport Bridge.—We are indebted 
to a correspondent—Rev. B. Webster, stationed at Lo- 
gansport, Ia.—for the subjoined description of the Bridge 
there: 

“In 1835 a company was organized for the purpose 
of erecting a bridge over the Wabash river at Logansport. 
A contract was made with Messrs. Town, Livermore & 
Peck for the construction upon the plan of Ithiel Town; 
and in 1837 the Bridge was so far completed as to admit 
of travel over it. The original cost of this structure was 
twenty thousend dollars, it being built at a time when 
labor was high, in a comparatively new country, and 
under many disadvantages. The Bridge has been con- 
stantly used since, with very little repair, and promises 
to remain many years yet to come, as an evidence of the 
enterprise and public spirit which actuated General 
Walter Wilson, General John Tipton, and others, long 
since numbered with the dead.” 

Samuel.—Readers of Bible history will need no de- 
tailed narrative of ours respecting Samuel. In Scripture 
phraseology, he was the son of Elkanah and of Hannah, 
of the tribe of Levi. He was born in the year of the 
world 2848, and died A. M. 2946, aged ninety-eight 
years. He was the seventeenth and last judge of Israel. 

'o him are ascribed the book of Judges, that of Ruth, 
and the first book of Samuel. He begun the order of 
the prophets, which was never discontinued till the 
death of Zachariah and Malachi. Our engraving repre- 
sents him in an act among the first concerning him with 
which we became familiar. With hands clasped, and 
startled from a dreaming slumber, he utters, with a 
peering, anxious gaze, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant 








heareth.” Not only in early life, but through its ma- 
turer years, and in its declining age, Samuel was the 
same true servant of the Most High, and “his char- 
acter,” in the language of Richard Watson, “is one on 
which the mind continually rests with veneration and 
delight.” 

Excerpts From CoRRESPONDENCE.—“ Dear Editor,— 
Your article on dancing is opportune and pointed. As 
to the abstract wrong, if you will allow the phrase, of 
moving one’s feet in a certain way for a certain time, at 
a certain time of the day or the night, on the floor, I 
will say nothing. It seems very clear to my mind, how- 
ever, that practical d s, particularly those of my 
own sex, are not profoundly practical thinkers or writers. 
Dancing makes light heads, and keeps the brain addled 
constantly; and I think the young man is to be pitied 
who gets for a wife a woman whose highest accomplish- 
ment is the rapidity with which she spins around on 
her heels and toes. I have some neighbors, religious by 
profession, who quote the Bible to me in favor of their 
dancing, and they are zealous in such work; but I never 
knew one of them to quote a passage in favor of their 
being disposed daily in secret or in public to call upon 
God in prayer. O no! dancing and praying are two 
things, and Satan knows well how to manage his own 
cause. Wishing you plenty of comfort in this life, and 
bliss unending in the state to come, I remain 

“A Farrarct Lapy Susscriser.” 

Young Preachers and Courtship—A young, unmarried 
preacher waxes warm on the marriage question, as 
follows: 

“T am no Russian, Mr. Editor, either in politics or 
religion; but somehow I like the usage of the Russian, 
or Greek Church, as it is more commonly called, on the 
marriage question. You are doubtless aware of the fact 
that no priest can exercise his functions as a minister 
or pastor in the Greek Church till he is married. Now, 
to my view, this is a most grand and capital arrange- 
ment. In many even of the Protestant Churches of 
this country the very reverse practice unhappily pre- 
vails; for if a young preacher happens to get married 
after he has preached only a year or so, he stands a 
chance of getting generally blamed by his seniors, and 
is, perhaps, suspended from the ministry altogether. I 
leave it to your impartial decision, then, whether there 
is not something to commend in the Church of which 
the Czar is considered the supreme head.” 

There may be something possibly to commend in the 
Church. It would be a sad case if there were not. 
The practice of sending the daughters of deceased 
priests to the convents for bringing up is a much better 
way of filling up such institutions than that practiced 
by the nunneries of the Roman Catholic Charch. But 
while it is true that no man can preach or in any wise 
act as a preacher in the Greek Church till he is married, 
our correspondent forgets that if a Greek priest’s wife 
dies he can not wed a second wife, for the Church inter- 
prets the phrase “having one wife” in its strictest literal 
meaning. Thenceforward he must quit preaching, for- 
sake society, and live, though it be for forty or sixty 
years, the remainder of his life in a monastery. This, 
of course, puts a new phase on our correspondent’s 
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letter, and shows that the system practiced by Prot- 
estant Churches is not, after all, so bad as he would 
make it out. 

SoMETHING FoR THE CHILDREN.— The Land where Birds 
and Flowers do not die.—‘ William, I won’t have any more 
garden,”’ said Maria, bursting into tears, when the frost 
killed her last flower. ‘Won’t you let me have a part 
in your bird, for that lives in the winter ?”’ 

Spring came, and the bird lay lifeless in its cage. 
Then William said, weeping, “I will have no more birds. 
For as soon as I love them, they die.” 

The gentle mother saw their grief, and said, “ Precious 
children, there is a country where the blossoms fade not, 
and sweet song never ceases. There is no winter there, 
no tears, for what is loved can not die. Let us seek that 
land together. Jesus will show us the way.” 

They never forgot her words: and when she was in 
her grave, and they had grown old, they said to each 
other, as they met and parted, “ Hath Jesus shown you 
the way?” 

Was Zacharias Deaf and Dumb?—Two children con- 
versed about their Sunday school lessons, adding their 
own remarks and emendations. 

“TI think,” said one, “that Zacharias, the father of 
John, was deaf and dumb.” 

“No,” answered the other, “he was deprived of speech, 
for a time, because of unbelief. So he called for a writ- 
ing-table, and wrote the name that was to be given 
to his son. What makes you suppose he was deaf also?” 

“ Because he made signs,” was the quick rejoinder. 

The Boy Preaching to his Chickens.—“ Be good, my peo- 
ple,” said a boy between two and three years old, as, 
mounting a block in the poultry-yard, he proceeded to 
“preach,” as he called it, to his feathered audience! 
“T heard you quarrel. When you were fed, you snatched 
after the large pieces. Tall Turkey! I saw you peck a 
small chicken. You did very wrong. You must all love 
one another, or you will not go to heaven.” 

Trying to Hear a Book Speak.—aA child quite too young 
to read was discovered crouching down among his play- 
things and holding a book to his ear, which, ever and 
anon, he soliloquized: 

“Are you a wise book? Tell me a story. Father 
wants me to be a wise boy. Make haste with what you’ve 
got to say. I'm in quite a hurry. Don’t you see the 
horse that I draw round the floor is waiting for me? 

“Not a word yet? Why don’t you speak? Whisper 
straight into my ear. I don’t believe you do know so 
much, after all. 

“Go, stay there in the corner, till you can speak when 
you’re told. You’re just as unlike my mother as you 
can be. When I ask her to teach me any thing she 
always does. I think you’re a bad book, and I don’t be- 
lieve you’re so wise as people say.”’ 

So his quarrel with literature ended, in a remarkably 
zealous application of his forces to tops, and balls, and 
the new toy-horse. 

Miscettany.—Forever Looking at the Bright Side— 
There are some people who never see the silver lining 
to the dark cloud which may happen to be passing over- 
head. Their health, their business, their wordly pros- 
pects, are all in bad condition, and they have a look of 
sorrow for every passer-by. Once in a while, however, 
we meet persons of an opposite character, who will be 
cheerful in spite of the clouds. Such a character was 
the man drawn by Douglas Jerrold, under the name of 
the “Man of Many Thanks,” in his late work entitled 





“Men of Character,” as the following passage from that 
work will show: 

“Ts there no letter to-day?” asked Titus, for upward 
of the thousandth time, having been three years in jail, 
and not having had a letter in all that time. 

“Not to-day.” 

“Ha! there will be to-morrow. O yes! sure to be 
something to-morrow.” 

Metaphor from the Sensea—How happy the transfer of 
terms by which the language of sense is employed to ex- 
press our mental perceptions and emotions! Thus, we 
say, “Such a man has good common sense;” of another, 
that “he is a person of fine taste.” We feel the force 
of an expression, and see the drift of an argument. Of 
such a one, we remark that “he is in good odor.” Mrs. 
Rowe, with her usual tact and delicacy, sings, 

“T sleep, 
But still my listening fancy wakes.” 


And Shirley— 
“The actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


How grateful this perfume is! How long it lasts! Though 
Archbishop Leighton has been dead for nearly two cen- 
turies, the air of Horsted Keynes, where the holy man 
lived and was buried, seems still redolent with his good 
name. After a lapse of eighteen hundred years the 
odor of the ointment, poured by the penitent woman 
on the feet of her forgiving Lord, is yet fragrant, and 
sanctifies our regard for her who “did all she could, and 
came beforehand to anoint his body to the burial.” 

A Minister’s Love of Home.—In Rev. Mr. Sherwood’s 
admirable memoir of Rev. Dr. Spencer, prefixed to his 
recently published sermons, we find these characteristic 
passages: “From home even for a brief season, his mind 
and heart turned to it; and his frequent letters to his 
wife and children were full of conjugal and fatherly ten- 
derness. ‘There is very little happiness for me away 
from home, away from you all:’ ‘I can not enjoy any 
thing without you:’ ‘I feel more and more every day 
that home is the only spot on earth where I can be 
happy:’ ‘Your love is every thing to me:’ ‘I am never 
half myself when away from you:’ such were the ex- 
pressions contained in every letter. His daughter says, 
‘I never received a letter from him—none of us ever 
did—that did not contain some passage commending our 
mother particularly to our attention and affection.’ But 
his own parting words to her, spoken amid the grief and 
solemnity of a dying hour, only can do justice to this 
deep and sacred feeling of his soul: ‘My wife, you have 
been a precious wife to me. You have been my support 
in hours of darkness. You have held me up when I 
should otherwise have sunk. You have cheered, and 
consoled, and advised with me with unfailing love. I 
commit you toGod. I know he will take care of yeu. 
My best earthly friend, farewell’ And then he com- 
mended her to the care and affection of his children 
in a manner which can not be described. I dare not 
trust my pen further on this field. Perhaps I have 
already violated the sanctity of private feeling. Yet 
such was the heart of our brother; such the influence 
that helped to mold and develop his character.” 

Furu.—Just as we were arranging to have a talk with 
correspondents and to string together our collection of 
“Stray Gems,” the printer brought word that with six 
more lines the number must close; so here we must 
beg the indulgence of our readers and contributors till 
another month. 











